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T is the firm intention of M. Le Roy to substitute for the 
arguments he judges inadequate a living proof, one of 
experience rather than of abstract dialectics, a proof that would 
appear indisputable: “the veritable knowledge of God,” he 
writes, “is the fruit of an experience lived” (P. D., p. 1380), 
and “ definitively we must always return to religious experi- 
ence.” (ibid., p. 132) The essential fault of the classical 
proofs, he says, is that they pretend to be a demonstration 
properly so called: “they represent the idea of God as respond- 
ing to a need of theoretical explanation. ... Now such an 
explanation obtained by such procedure would belong to that 
form of discursive metaphysics which Bergsonian criticism 
shows to be decidedly antiquated, and consequently would give 
footing to irremovable difficulties: this is a known fact. One 
does not demonstrate a concrete reality: one perceives it. It is 
not at all the object of conceptual analysis, but of lived 
intuition.” (P. D., pp. 80, 81: cf. Jolivet, p. 45) 


“The apparent defect of this argument,” Jolivet brings out, “is that 
God is a concrete reality, but one we do not perceive. The procedure of 
demonstrating concrete realities we do not actually perceive is common’ 
to all the sciences, and is, in all orders of research, of current and 
perfectly legitimate usage. We are at every instant constrained to 
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affirm the existence of realities the presence of which we do not intui- 
tively perceive. Whoever sees smoke concludes very logically to the fire 
he does not see—or, at any rate, to something which produces this 
smoke. Thus it is that from the universe we rise to God as its necessary 
principle.” (p. 46) 


What the author wishes to put in relief here is the limitation 
M. Le Roy imposes on the value of the rational process: he does 
not go so far as absolutely to deny its validity, but, as is his 
wont, having first admitted this, he immediately sets about to 
restrict its bearing to the point of annulment. If he accords 
a value to the rational process, this, he says, is from a meta- 
physical standpoint, but not at all from a scientific standpoint. 
“ Now this assertion which at first glance seems obvious to us 
and appears to detract nothing from the bearing of the processus 
rationalis takes on, in the thought of M. Le Roy, a very par- 
ticular sense. ‘It would be bizarre at least,’ he writes (P. D., 
p- 80), ‘to affirm as a necessary keystone of science a concep- 
tion that has no influence on it and no usefulness for it. 
Therefore it could not in any case be a question here of aught 
than metaphysical explanation; the explanation is not properly 
scientific ’.” (p. 46) 


Jolivet brings the nigger out of the woodpile. “One may think 
that here again M. Le Roy is favorable to us and that this time at least 
he is on the way that leads to recognizing the validity of the traditional 
proofs. . .. For indeed what are they for us? They are metaphysical 
explanations. But one would deceive oneself gravely, because ‘ meta- 
physical explanation’ means for M. Le Roy lack of explanation or 
arbitrary and sophistic explanation. Only the scientific explanation is 
valid, and by scientific he means that which is useful to science and 
exercizes an influence on it. And so the bearing of a metaphysical 
reasoning, essentially metaphysical, we say, insomuch as it has for its 
end to lead us to a God transcending the universe, would be annuled by 
the fact that science, i. e., the phenomenal explanation of the universe, 
does without metaphysical conclusions. There is here a disconcerting 
lack of logic, and if we would name it, it is a ‘ passage from one genus 
to another’: in this Aristotle perceived the most frequent and gravest 
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of paralogisms. More precisely, what we find implied in this dialectics 
is the radical incapacity of reason to pass the limits of sensible 
experience.” (pp. 46, 47) 


But, if this be so, what value can even the “lived proof ” 
conserve—the ‘ proof’ M. Le Roy would substitute for the 
classical demonstrations? What scientific usefulness has the 
God to which M. Le Roy leads us? Certainly no greater than 
the God to whom the rational or metaphysical process concludes. 
The author goes further: 


The lived God, such as M. Le Roy conceives, would be a maximum 
devoid of scientific utility, for—as we shall better show later—this God 
is no longer in any true sense a principle of intelligibility: closed in 
the universe and, according to the logical consequences of the system, 
identical with the universe, it would no longer in any way be a principle 
of explanation. It is therefore impossible without a vicious circle 
to explain the universe by God: this would amount to explaining it by 
itself. An immense tautology, a sterile verbalism which would keep 
science from arriving ever at its completion. If the God of the meta- 
physicians has but a metaphysical value, and in no wise a scientific 
value, then the God of M. Le Roy has neither a scientific nor a meta- 
physical value. Exactly, it is good for nothing. (p. 47) 


This difficulty is translatable in more concrete terms, those 
of this ‘ creative evolution’ (sic) by which M. Le Roy defines 
the essence of the universe. “ We ask: is evolution or becom- 
ing of itself a sufficient explanation, i. e., a final explanation ? 
If not, we are indeed compelled to seek its cause or principle. 
But how are we going to do this if our reason is congenitally 
unable to transcend this evolution? If so, this evolution is 
confounded with God: it is God Himself. Let not M. Le Roy 
then speak to us any more of explanation. In such a conception 
there is nothing to explain precisely because we are in a system 
(or a history) which has only an immanent raison d’etre, which 
isase. Just as for the metaphysician God has no need of being 
explained, so indeed the creative evolution of M. Le Roy calls 
for no explanation either scientific or metaphysical. . . 
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‘The All’ (P. D., p. 93), does not present itself as a deductible 


system, i.e., as a sum closed and static, given once for all. 
It is rather an act of causality in progress. And so we see 
why it cannot be said that it has a cause.” 

M. Le Roy is willing to risk a final concession, but again 
one that is merely formal. “ If therefore” (P. D., p. 81), “ one 
seeks to find God by way of demonstration, it is not at least 
as a reality that one finds Him, but as a simple explicative 
hypothesis more or less probably conjectured: as origin, center 
or summit, in a word, as principle of formal unity. And so 
it is not the true God that one reaches, I mean the God that is 
for us a ‘necessity of life,’ the God we love and we pray to, 
the God Who sustains and consoles, the God with Whom we 
enter into relation as with a person.” 

The author admits that the classical demonstrations lead us 
to the existence of God as an “ explicative hypothesis.” Per- 
sonally, I do not at all like this term: for the ordinary man, 
explicative hypothesis means more or less plausible explanation. 
The term does not do justice to the certitude of the proofs. But 


the author explains what he means by explicative hypothesis. 


But what does this mean? Only that they lead us to conclude the 
existence of God and not to perceive God concretely. Hypothesis in 
this case is not synonymous, as M. Le Roy feigns to understand it, with 
a more or less certain conjecture, with a more or less founded opinion, 
with a more or less valid imagination. There are explicative hypotheses 
that are absolutely necessary, outside of which there is no possible 
explanation. The hypothesis God is of this kind: by the very fact of 
its inevitable necessity it constitutes the most invincible of certitudes. 
It is called hypothesis only because it is not a concrete apprehension of 
God. But it is the affirmation of a reality, the rational discovery of a 
reality, of the principle of all reality. (p. 49) 


But M. Le Roy insists that we do not attain the true God, 
the God that enters into communication with the believing soul. 
“ Are there then several Gods? What prevents this God to 
Whom reasoning leads us from being also the God we pray to 
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and love?” (ibid.) M. Le Roy gives no reason to justify the 
paradoxical assertion that the God reason leads us to is not the 
‘God sensible to the heart.” As Jolivet brings out, he himself 
refuted it in the discussion that put him grappling just lately 
with M. Brunschvig in the session of March 24, 1928 of the 
Société frangaise de philosophie. “The God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and Jacob and the God of the philosophers and savants 
are not truly two contradictory Gods between which it would 
be necessary to make a definite choice. It weuld be wrong to 
put this question in terms of static alternative. We are here 
rather in face of two aspects or moments of one and the same 
living idea: and I add that in the total movement of increase 
each of the two forms the idea takes, in turn and at different 
times, the upperhand: they modify each other mutually to a 
point of final convergence. Doubtless, if one places oneself 
exclusively at a speculative viewpoint, one will always discover 
only the God of the philosophers. But has one any right to be 
so exclusive? This would amount to shutting oneself up in the 
limits of a veritable abstraction, and then settling the problem 
in advance by a preliminary postulate. ...” And so, remarks 
Jolivet (zbid.), “ what was true in 1928 is no longer so in 1929.” 

We may be duly curious, to put it mildly, to know how M. Le 
Roy with such principles undertakes to lead us to God. Let us 
come to the positive side of his dialectics. 

The Classical Proof from Infinite Aspirations. According 
to M. Le Roy, the affirmation of God is founded entirely and 
uniquely—* the only perspective valid without limit or reserve” 
(P. D., p. 249)—on the seizure of moral reality and the 
discernment of its direction. 


Infinite aspirations torment us without let up, more deep rooted in 
us than all empirical desires and which nothing of this world can ever 
satisfy. Here below everything limits us: time devours us, and the 
being in which we would establish ourselves is lacking. Can it be that 
our all is engulfed in like misery? Nature in making us live would then 
have engaged us on a road of nothingness. Insupportable enigma whose 
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solution we must discover. ... You know moreover how we have suc- 
ceeded in this. At the very beginning of the inquietude that harasses 
us our profound will is revealed to us; in the innermost recesses of 
this latter, moral need; then in response to the creative motion eman- 
ated from it, a first faith constituting the very breathing of the spirit 
in us. Now from such a motion sovereignly realizing there has never 
been any other idea except God. To live then is to believe in God: and 
to know God is to become conscious, in terms of action, (literally, in 
acting it) of that which the fact of living a human life involves. (P. D., 
pp. 249-250) 


Just what is this “ profound will” in which, according to 
M. Le Roy, we find the true and only revelation of God ? 


“Tf we compare,” he writes (P.D., p. 191), “the two directions of 
life that seem offered to our choice, we find that it is the will (i.e., the 
willing) of the second, the will of a spiritual life of infinite growth, 
that installs us in the first, in the purely animal life; it is it that 
permits us to persevere in it, to grow in it, and finally to pass beyond 
it in the properly human direction. It is therefore indeed with reference 
to us creative and realizing. It is through it that we are: it is always 
anterior to and initiating all that we are or become, a vivifying soul, as 
it were. It is it that gives reality to all our particular volitions. We 
cannot help willing it, willing in it and through it, even if perchance 
we should come to will against it. We reiterate it in each new effort 
of whatever tendency this may be. The very act of denying it posits it 
again, because this denial is not actualized except through the atmos- 
phere of willing that it (i. e., the profound will) constitutes. In no 
way can we escape its hold, at least with enduring success, for in each 
act of the will it represents the willing force.” (P. D., p. 191) 


Here, in résumé, is the argument of M. Le Roy, the principal 
steps of which he develops with much force in the second part 
of his book under the title, “Un Chemin vers Dieu.” What 
are we to think of it, asks Jolivet. 


It is certain that the argument founded on the infinite aspirations 
of man has an incontestable objective value. But this, on one condition 
that is essential, namely, on the condition that one does not pretend to 
hold oneself within pure immanence, but that one bases oneself on the 
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principles of reason in order to conclude from the presence in us of an 
invincible aspiration toward absolute good to the existence of a being 
infinitely capable of filling our natural desire. If not, by default of 
founding our argument on universal principles which alone can give it 
an objective bearing, a value of being, we are always in the Kantian 
domain of pure faith, i.e., of an act of the will deprived of intellectual 
basis and charged with crossing by a sheer blow of force the abyss 
which separates the phenomenal from the metaphysical world. M. Le 
Roy himself makes a remark to this effect. . . . “ Desireisnot proof... 
It would rather be a motive of doubt through fear of illusion. When 
one desires a thing to the point of wishing it against the evidence of 
facts, and when one wishes it to the point of believing that one cannot 
live without it, one is not a good judge of its reality. Is there in the 
preceding any more than the psychology of an act of faith. In order to 
see in it a justification in the proper sense of the word, and not a sim- 
ple explanation, we must begin by admitting a primacy of sentiment 
over reason—a very dangerous postulate, for one can see nowhere what 
its limit and rule might be... .” (P. D., p. 52). Nothing more cor- 
rect: but M. Le Roy is much too forgetful of this obvious remark when 
it is a question of his own argument. (pp. 51, 52) 


As the author brings out, the whole argument of M. Le Roy 
is based on the experience of a moral reality of infinite exi- 
gencies. In order to conclude therefrom the existence of God 
he would have to justify rationally the value and the bearing 
of this moral need. This he cannot do for he has rejected the 
principles of reason which alone permit us to justify the passage 
from fact to right, de facto ad jus. Implicitly M. Le Roy avows 
his attempt to be irrational. And if his objection bears fully 
on his own argument, it does not affect the classical proofs. 

Indeed the classical proof from desire aims to justify in the 
light of reason the passage from the experience of our infinite 
aspirations to the existence of God. “It does not precede in 
the way M. Le Roy arbitrarily supposes. It does not conclude 
immediately from the divine to God, i. e., if I understand well 
what these expressions mean, from a God purely immanent in 
the world to a God transcending the universe whilst He remains 
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immanent in it. (ef. P. D., 49, 65) This would be a pure 
and simple contradiction.” (p. 53) 

The author points out that the Thomistic argument is founded 
on the principle of causality, of final causality, and demonstrates 
that a natural desire cannot be vain, because it would be without 
reason of being, i. e., in final analysis, it would be contradictory. 
He cites Garrigou-Lagrange (cf. Dieu in the Dictionaire 
Apologétique, t. I, col. 1060):—“ This extrinsic reason of 
being is necessarily twofold—the one realizing and actualizing, 
placing in existence (efficient cause), the other specifying and 
explaining why that which is placed in existence is such and 
not otherwise (final cause).” The necessity of a final cause 
appears in even clearer relief when it is question of an inten- 
tional being, like desire whose very nature lies in tending 
toward something else. The natural desire of God, the natural 
inclination toward God, would therefore be absurd if God did 
not exist. It would at once tend toward something and not 
tend toward anything. It would be contradictory. 

We posit no primacy of sentiment over reasoning. But 
M. Le Roy objects: If we suppose, he says, that there be in 
the heart of man, “ aspirations so intense as to authorize us 
holding them for an authentic ontological exigency, it does not 
follow that there exists a Supreme Being whose role it is to 
assure their fulfillment.” (p. 52) Indeed one could admit that 
the object of desire is given only ideally, as a limit toward 
which the desire would tend in order to assure its realization: 
the present order of the universe is not a definitive and com- 
pletely achieved one in which the evil which limits us on every 
side would be without remedy. Rather it appears to us like 
an ideal in constant progress by the very play of its immanent 
energies. And so the object of our desire could well be at bottom 
nothing more than this ideal universe, this earthly paradise 
where there will no longer be—so we dream—neither tears nor 
mourning, and toward which each of us and all of us together 
strain. (P. D., pp. 52, 53) 
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Such is the objection. Most obviously it proceeds from a pure and 
simple misunderstanding of the question. For who could think that these 
infinite aspirations which are essentially personal could be filled by the 
hope,—a hope moreover infinitely distant—of the cosmic good, or who 
could think that it is to such a goal! our aspirations tend. The objection 
of M. Le Roy procedes therefore from the omission of an essential 
term: the data of the problem are falsified. In reality, the starting 
point of the proof ... lies in an exact analysis of these aspirations, 
and the one of them that is capital, is the invincible desire of 
personal immortality. One cannot therefore validly raise against the 
argument this difficulty, namely that perhaps our desires tend only 
toward an ideal and anonymous good. Such a difficulty could have 
sense only in a pantheistic perspective: but, in the first place, there 
would be a vicious circle, and then the nature of our aspirations con- 
tradicts these pantheistic views. The objection is therefore vain. The 
argument from infinite aspirations, if it proves anything, necessarily 
proves God. (p. 54) 


M. Le Roy tells us on what conditions, in his opinion, the 
proof founded on the infinite aspirations of man would be valid. 
“ How much more solid and irrefutable would it be, if one 
arrived at establishing that the data from which it starts, I do 
not say, entadl but constitute the affirmation of God.” (P. D., 
p- 54) There is no need, Jolivet tells us, of minute exegesis 
to understand this assertion: it means that the experience of 
the infinite aspirations of man, independently of any rational 
justification, is by itself the genuine proof of God. Where, if 
not here, will we find the postulate of the primacy of sentiment. 
(p. 55) 

The Fundamental Agnosticism of M. Le Roy. The very 
vocabulary of M. Le Roy shows that he is a prisoner of Kantian 
agnosticism: for him, Jolivet tells us, there can be no question 
of demonstrating the existence of God, but only of believing it. 
“In brief,” he writes, “God is believed more than proved. 
Correctly, He is not demonstrated, He is experienced, He is 
lived. This is, with hardly any exaggeration, what M. Leuba 
said a propos of an inquiry published in the Monist: ‘God 
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is not known: He ts used.’ In other words, there can be here 
only a question of moral certainty.” (P. D., p. 127) 

The author here calls attention to the ambiguous nature of 
M. Le Roy’s vocabulary. 


The term ‘moral certitude’ is consecrated to define a certitude that 
does not result from the actual perception of its object: it excludes 
precisely experience and intuition which entail a certitude which may 
be called physical. The certitude to which the classical proofs of the 
existence of God lead us is of this kind (i.e., moral certitude in the 
sense just defined). But M. Le Roy uses the term ‘moral certitude’ 
that is to say, non-experimental certitude to designate the certitude 
that would result from what he maintains is an experimental and 
physical knowledge: He is used. However, M. Le Roy has his reasons 
for calling an experimental certitude moral: moral certitude, he says, 
“ designates, I insist on repeating it, not a degree but a kind of certi- 
tude. This certitude is called moral, first because it has for object a 
moral reality, secondly and particularly because it requires moral con- 
ditions.” (P. D., p. 127). It is not perhaps very logical to define 
certitude by the nature of its material object: that which character- 
izes it in itself is rather the reason that founds it, i. e., the rational 
process or experience, its formal object. (pp. 55, 56) 


M. Le Roy goes on to say that such a certitude can never 
be the fruit of a demonstration: “its essential connections 
with effective action will never be insisted upon sufficiently, 
and the impotency of pure reason to engender it will never be 
sufficiently stressed. And so the knowledge of God is the fruit 
of a lived experience. No one can be constrained by the sheer 
force of logic alone to believe in God. Here or never is the 
case of falling in line with a certain pragmatism.” (P. D., 
p- 130) 

What is this but rational agnosticism: we thank M. Le Roy 
for this clear-cut formula. His pen was sharp and distinct in 
the first portion of the Probleme de Dieu, but it had become 
dull and blunted. It were time he changed it. 


“Who denies,” writes Jolivet (p. 56), “that moral conditions are 
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required in the proofs of the existence of God? But indeed this is not 
in question. It is a question whether or not in right it is possible for 
reason validly to demonstrate the existence of God.! All that we know 
now of the opinions of M. Le Roy in like matters and these last decla- 
rations themselves leave not the slightest doubt as to the sense of his 
answer. It is negative, and it is what we call in one word agnosticism 
(agnosticism restricted to the denial of the demonstrative value of the 
rational process, i.e., anti-intellectualism).”’ 


The author goes on: “M. Le Roy,” he writes (p. 57), 
“is so aware of this that he finds need of justifying himself.” 
“But then we are in full fideism, and, the intellectualists are 
going to set up the old scare-crow of faith opposed to reason 
or at least stranger to it. A profound misunderstanding! 
Belief is not a sentimental or voluntary acceptation despite the 
insufficiency of the proofs, or a conjecture more or less sub- 
jectively probable that would supply gaps in an objective 
reasoning. All this would amount to conceiving belief as a 
deficient knowledge and to misunderstanding its specific origin- 
ality.” (P.D., p. 129) What does it mean then to believe? 


1The physical ability of reason to know God with certainty was defined 
by the Vatican Council. See here the schema of the Presynodal Commission 
in Vacant’s Etudes sur les Constitutions du Con. du Vatican. I, p. 28 
and 583: 289 and 637. The moral ability of reason in this matter, i.e., the 
ready and facile actuation of this physical ability, though not defined is 
commonly admitted by the theologians and may be designated as proxima 
fidei. As Garrigou-Lagrange explains (opus cit., pp. 32 sqq.,) Romans 
I, 20-21 and Wisdom XIII, 1-9 clearly teach this moral ability implied in 
the culpable ignorance of the pagans. Indeed it is not a question of a 
scientific demonstration that would be easily accessible to all men, but 
of a simple causal inference. The réle of the required moral conditions is 
to remove moral impediments that would prevent due consideration of the 
proofs (removens prohibens), for after all the existence of God is an 
intimate question with serious moral consequences: it is also to apply the 
intelligence to the due consideration of the proofs. But these moral con- 
ditions do not play a specificatory réle in the assent itself, I mean to say, 
they do not intrinsically add to the proceeds of the rational demonstration 
in such a way that with them the classical proofs become objectively suffi- 
cient, whereas without them they would be objectively insufficient. For 
fuller treatment see Garrigou-Lagrange, opus cit., pp. 55-61. 
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Belief, in its strictest philosophical sense, consists in adhering 
on account of motives intellectually recognized as certain to an 
object that is not present to us. Is this the kind of belief 
M. Le Roy claims for himself? ‘ To believe,” he says, “in 
the sense that occupies us at this moment, is essentially to put 
oneself in the state of recognizing, of perceiving a fact given 
in life itself, with life itself, a fact by consequence of which 
one lives in practice, even when one cannot translate it in 
speech. Of such a fact there can be no demonstration properly 
so termed and faith remains free because life can (although 
it ought not) orientate itself towards its own stopping and 
destruction. But provided one yields oneself, that is to say, 
one consents to live effectively and sincerely, and in the measure 
in which one makes in this regard the necessary effort, there 
will be a constant and progressive ascertainment of such a fact.” 
(P. D., tbid.) 

Indeed Jolivet is correct in saying that such a faith has only 
2 subjective value: that it is the faith of the fideist who cannot 
furnish a valid demonstration of its legitimacy. Lived experi- 
ence is the unique and exclusive type of all certain knowledge. 
Granted that there may be, even in the natural order, a certain 
experience of God consisting in the more or less lively sentiment 
of our essential dependence on Him, of His providential action 
in the world, and also of the interior fulness that religious life 
brings, still whoever feels this experience must justify its value 
in his own eyes by reasoning and cannot justify it otherwise. 
The reasoning may be implicit, but it is necessary. If not the 
experience, or more accurately the sentiment lacks justification. 
It is a fact and nothing more. (Cf. Summa theol., Ia, q. 2, 
a. I, ad Ium) 

The New Proof from Moral Reality. M. Le Roy does indeed 
try to escape Kantism and to make the proof from infinite 
aspirations a valid and objective argument. According to him, 
reasoning is too abstract and would lead us not to the living 
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God, but to a conceptual idol. ‘“ One can truly and unequivo- 
cally speak of faith in God,” he writes (P. D., p. 276), “ only 
on the condition that he has concluded to a living God with 
Whom it is possible to enter into personal relations, into com- 
munion of life. Besides, this is a problem of the moral order 
much more than a question bearing on the principle of thought 
or existence. Consequently, it is to the side of our profound 
spiritual life that we ought especially to turn for its soiution.” 

And so, what M. Le Roy proposes, is to lead us to seize God 
under the form of this exigence of spiritual reality by which 
we are entrained to surpass ourselves incessantly in infinitum. 
He writes: “ When I affirm the primacy of moral reality in us, 
I mean that all we are spiritually depends upon this exigence 
and upon its action as upon a principle.” (P. D., p. 251) 

Now, as Jolivet averts, this may be correctly understood in 
the sense of St. Augustine or Pascal, a sense which all Christian 
tradition admits to be sound and healthy. (Cf. St. Augustine’s 
Epist. IV, n. 2, ad Nebridium) But let us take a more global 
view: let us not be content with isolated texts, but rather reveal 
the mass tendency and drift of M. Le Roy’s teaching. 

First, it is a fact that, according to M. Le Roy, reasoning 
cannot validly conduct us out of the All. We cannot therefore 
grasp God except as a reality immanent to the All. It is true 
that M. Le Roy protests that the exigence of infinite spiritual 
progress by which the reality of the divine is manifested to us 
leads us to the affirmation of a being that transcends the uni- 
verse. But just at this point he would need the refuge of the 
classical structure he has so rashly demolished. He cannot pass 
from immanence to transcendence without making use of the 


principles of reason. Moreover, his dialectics, strange as it may 
seem, suppose that deplorable tendency of morcelage. For why, 
in final analysis, are our aspirations called infinite? Are these 
infinite aspirations any more than, an obscure desire to make 
ourselves equal to the All of which we are but the ephemeral 
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and moreover illusory elements? And so this God which we 
seize in us is the universal spouting source, the absolute and 
creative becoming which carries us in its current as so many 
moments of its infinite duration: we experience the insertion 
of its élan in us and precisely because it could not stop in us 
or exhaust itself in us, we experience that it traverses us to pass 
beyond us incessantly. And so our infinite aspirations do but 
translate the infinite reality in which we participate. In fact, 
it is we who are immanent to God, rather than God Who is 
immanent to us. (pp. 60, 61) 

It is true that M. Le Roy affirms that the sovereign reality 
we perceive in us is an inexhaustible principle of realization, 
that it “ passes us infinitely,” that it is ‘ 
is a “ creative exigency,” that it is “ absolute because it is the 
principle of all relation, of every modality: indissoluble because 
we could not attempt to reduce it except by recognizing it anew, 
submitting ourselves to it in that very act directed against it: 
a first exigence that by its very position founds all judgments 
of value, all the conditions of our existence and of our life: 
a sovereign exigency of the moral order whose sovereign primacy 
affirms itself without possible escape over every right and every 
fact: here is what we have discovered.” (P. D., pp. 200-202) 

But does M. Le Roy lead us to a personal and transcendant 
God or only to the divine, i. e., to this immanent force of nature, 
this vital élan, this becoming that is the universal stuff and 
inexhaustible source of all realization? As Jolivet brings out 
(pp. 61-62) it is in virtue of this sort of pantheist conception 
of the divine immanent that M. Parodi could boast of agreeing 
with the requirements of M. Le Roy “within their logical 
limits.” 

“Tf,” writes M. D. Parodi in Du Positivisme a Vidéalisme 
(Paris: Vrin, 1930, p. 142), “ we admit only one reality, one 
sole essence, one sole being, the finality of each partial and 
apparent unit or individuality survives it and precedes it with- 
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out ceasing to be intimate to it and natural to it. This is 
because beings are but moments of Total Being: relative unities 
are but phases of the Absolute Unity. And so, without coming 
to the theological Providence and to the anthropomorphic God, 
we could see that something is in course of making in the uni- 
verse because real unity and harmony constantly appear in it. 
There would no longer be rebeginnings and useless repetitions, 
but collaboration and evolution. There would be no longer the 
sacrificed and the privileged if there are no longer distinct 
beings, but only more or less advanced moments of a unique 
progress. From this viewpoint, all beings, all being is truly 
identical in its essence; and in developing itself and ramifying 
itself, in realizing itself and organizing itself incessantly uni- 
versal thought is at each instant present to all and the unity 
of all, is the base of everything and passes beyond everything.” 

As Jolivet remarks, M. D. Parodi bluntly affirms pantheism: 
M. Le Roy absolutely rejects pantheism. “ But it is certain 
that, the skeptical premises of M. Le Roy remaining the same 
and his argument unchanged, M. Parodi could boast of agreeing 
with him, not in all that M. Le Roy wants to conclude but in 
all that he has a right to conclude up to and including the 
‘transcendency ’ of the divine.” (p. 62) 

Moreover, M. Le Roy has foreseen this objection. ‘“‘ What 
is it, correctly speaking, that we perceive under the appear- 
ances of faith in God? Perhaps at bottom there is only here 
an entering into contact with I do not know what forces of the 
subliminal world. Perhaps God is but the divine hypostasized 
according to the familiar methods of common thought. If it 
were thus, the idea of God would still be an idea corresponding 
to something real: but insomuch as representation is concerned 
it would have only a symbolical or pedagogical value. In any 
case, I repeat, there is an underlying reality: and the true 
problem that imposes itself on us is to discover its nature and 
not to demonstrate its existence.” (p. 115) 
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Here M. Le Roy takes up the demonstration by “ idealistic 
exigence.” In virtue of this we must recognize the essentially 
ingenerable character of thought: ‘ This latter cannot but posit 
itself as a supreme and absolute principle, making even that 
to be that would try to turn itself against it or that would offer 
itself in a supporting capacity to sustain it.” (P.D., p. 261) 
Consequently, we can in no way conceive being as independent 
of thought or as placed before or without thought. Thought 
is therefore being itself, “ the principle of every position, the 
stuff of all reality” (ibid., 262), free act also, insomuch as 
nothing precedes it that might impose a restraint upon it, act 
which posits a first value. ‘In its most intimate recesses, 
passing beyond all its individual incarnations and not entering 
within any sealed category thougbt equals therefore not a re- 
ceived datum, closed and shut from now on, but a creative gift 
of perpetual initiative, a motion always inspiring always spout- 
ing, in brief an exigence of infinite élan beyond all made 
necessity, an exigence of life and of spiritual liberation.” 
(P. D., bid.) And thus, when we have gotten to this point, we 
must recognize that the idealist exigency coincides with the 
moral exigency, and that the Thought which is at the source 
of everything is identified with moral reality: “ finally we have 
found God as the principle of all existence.” (P. D., p. 263) 

A Litigious Vocabulary. Is the God M. Le Roy thus experi- 
ences truly transcendant? Of course he energetically protests 
against any pantheistic interpretation of his thought. But we 
have no other means of judging his thought than his own 
expressions of it. God, he tells us, is transcendant to the world 
and is the first source of universal existence. (P. D., p. 274) 
“ There is no question then,” explains Jolivet (p. 64), “of an 
intentional identification of God, i.e., of eternal and infinite 
becoming, with the becoming that constitutes us and the uni- 
verse. For him, our becoming is commanded by the divine 
becoming, the former being the spouting forth of the latter, 
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but not at all by way of emanation. In our activity we have 
the intuition of God, as in an immediate impulsion one has, in 
a general way, the immediate perception of the moving prin- 
ciple: there would be here something analogous to mystical 
experience where God is perceived in the movement of the will 
He excites in the soul. This, it would seem, is what M. Le Roy 
wishes to say, and it is evident that in his mind such a con- 
ception excludes all pantheism. ... He aims to lead us to a 
personal God, absolutely transcendant, and he is convinced that 
he has realized his design. But, given his basic principles, this 
is an enterprise whose enormous hazard he does not recognize: 
how can divine transcendancy be saved in fact and not only 
in words in a system where God is conceived as an infinite 
becoming? Despite his intentions, it is impossible, given such 
a notion of God, to conserve the rigorous sense that the term 
‘divine transcendency’ ought to have in a theistic context. 
In fact the expressions he uses are forever belieing his avowed 
and formal intentions, and do manifest an unconscious mode 
of thought that smacks of pantheism. The very least that can 
be said is that his vocabulary is ambiguous and dangerous.” 
(pp. 63, 64) 

Thus it is that the “moral God known by experience of 
interior life” is “a principle of liberation and of individu- 
ality”: it is true also that this God is also a “ principle of 
personality.” ‘“ But how are we to understand,” asks Jolivet, 
“what M. Le Roy calls the free-act of theogenesis (conceived 
under the form of the ontological argument. P. D., p. 265) ? 
Durus est hic sermo. However, let us pass on. There is some 
thing still more serious. Indeed nowhere does the extreme 
embarrassment of M. Le Roy appear more clearly than when, 
in the idealistic perspective in which he has placed himself, 
and where alone thought exists, he tries to distinguish God 
from the universe. He writes: “ There is my thought, but 
there is also the thought. If I am an idealist, that which I 
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place in title of first and sovereign principle is not certainly 
thought insomuch as it is mine: but it is (the) Thought whose 
mode and kind of subsistence remains still to be defined. I 
myself, individual thinking subject, I am interior to the thought 
which I seize at the point of my insertion in it. The relation 
of my thought to the thought is the same as that of my empirical 
wishes to the profound will.” (p. 254) 

“T do not think,” writes Jolivet, “that M. Le Roy wishes 
to take up here the argument from degrees of being, an argu- 
ment which he holds as sophistic. (P.D., p. 254) But then 
what essential distinction is there between Thought (with a 
big T) and thought (with a small t)? The latter is only an 
abstraction. There remains Thought, absolute reality, universal 
essence. This is God, so M. Le Roy affirms. ‘ And so thought 
or consciousness appears ineluctably first. If therefore the 
first principle must be unique,—for reason demands this that 
knowledge may be unified—i. e., may exist, then thought alone 
can be this first principle’.” (Cf. P.D., p. 254) Jolivet 
notes (tbid.) : 


Here now, reason demands something! Assuredly we agree: rea- 
son demands many things. But M. LeRoy is no longer in agree- 
ment with himself: in his system this affirmation is contradictory, for 
in it reason cannot validly demand anything outside the sensible 
(world) for (by hypothesis) it is entirely shut up in that. In order 
validly to maintain that “knowledge must be unified” would it not be 
necessary to be able to judge the All?—to pass beyond it, in other 
words? Now reason cannot do this, at least in the Kantian doctrine 
of M. Le Roy. And so the affirmation of a unique principle appears 
purely and simply arbitrary in the perspective in which M. Le Roy has 
placed himself. 


M. Le Roy had come then to the existence of a first unique principle, 
thought. He goes on: “It is necessary then, that in some way, by some 
turn or other, all matter and all existence be derived from it.” (P. D., 
p. 261). Further on he says: “ But, on the other hand, this thought- 
action is not a simple abstract rubric, not a mere conceptual accolade: 
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in it we must recognize the universal realizer, it itself being above all 
reality, more real than the real.” (P.D., p. 263) 


“Now,” asks Jolivet, “how are we going to conceive this 
Thought which is God? Thought, M. Le Roy tells us, has 
nothing of the ‘ thing’ about it, nothing of an immutable nature: 
it is an activity or rather an action: light that wills itself. 
(P. D., p. 258) It is the ‘ sovereign act of living autogenesis’ 
(ibid., p. 262), the same that M. Le Roy names in other places 
the ‘ free act of theogenesis.’ ‘ Thought is a genesis, a growth 
at multiple phases, a rising of light,’ and veritable idealism, 
such as M. Le Roy professes it, and which is, we are told, the 
true Realism cannot admit any other conception of Thought, 
that is to say of God. (P.D., p. 259) Thought is a history. 
(tbid., and Bulletin, p. 75) ‘ Thought is being itself, the prin- 
ciple of every position, the stuff of all reality.’ (P. D., p. 261) 
‘God is not the first physical motor, nor the first ring of dis- 
cursive necessity, but a free act which places itself by a con- 
ditionless act of will and opens thus the source of value.’ 
(P. D., p. 264) ‘God therefore should not be conceived as a 
reason completely made from all eternity, and which would 
admit of no becoming’.” (Bulletin, p. 75) 

As Jolivet remarks, these texts, and there are others, are at 
least very equivocal and might easily be inserted in a pan- 
theistic context. Is it enough, he questions, to affirm in a high 
voice both divine transcendence and immanence? In the con- 
text these notions run great danger of being turned from their 
true sense. M. Le Roy says from the start that they are inade- 
quate notions: they are, he says, “simple spatial metaphors.” 
(P. D., p. 281) Their result is to engender antinomy, or, at 
any rate, to render it insoluble. Indeed there can be no question 
of the sort that would consist in “ representing to oneself an 
exteriority of space as is that of a thing: but neither can there 
be question of imagining some sort of interiority of the same 
kind. There is a form of theism which despite its intentions 
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constitutes in the eyes of the philosopher an atheist conception: 
it makes God a sort of great individual by the side of or above 
other individuals that are radically distinct, individuals which 
by their very juxtapositions are separated both among them- 
selves and from Him.” (P.D., p. 282) M. Le Roy had 
already written that the idealist dialectics according to which 
thought is found everywhere and always as a realizing principle 
“ forbids us to conceive God as a thing or even as an individual 
juxtaposed or even superposed to other individuals: such a 
conception of God would be properly atheistic. There is no 
conceptual title which, under an accolade, can unite God to 
what He is not. It would be an error to say ‘God exists’ if 
by that proposition something of this kind was understood.” 
(Bulletin, p. 76) 

Of course M. Le Roy is right in rejecting vigorously such 


anthropomorphism. But neither St. Thomas nor the theologians 
teach any such spatial concept of divine transcendency. “ But 
between this crude notion and the one he proposes to us, M. Le 


Roy does not see that there is room for a concept of transcend- 
ence which avoids at once the rock of anthropomorphism . . . 
and that of pantheism. Let the relation of the infinite to the 
finite remain a mystery for our limited minds: M. Le Roy does 
not consent to this, with the result that he orientates himself 
toward a conception where the notion of transcendency receives 
a new sense, a sense unhappily, it is to be feared, ... that 
leaves no more to true transcendency than the name.” 

What does divine transcendency mean for M. Le Roy? 
Nothing else than “ the irreducibility of certain orders” and 
“the essentially creative character of the movement of ascen- 
sion which is thought, therefore existence.” All this is not 
perfectly clear. The “orders” are indeed declared irreducible, 
but in fact the divine creative order is not sharply distinguished 
from the created order: the two orders appear to be in onto- 
logical continuity, and there is room to believe that divine 
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transcendency is identified with infinite becoming of which 
experience and nature are only a fleeting expression, and which 
being a creator-principle passes and goes beyond all the reali- 
zations that its infinite movement engender.” (p. 68) 

Immanence and transcendence, writes M. Le Roy, are ex- 
pressions one must understand from a dynamic standpoint. 

It is by His immanence in us that we attain God as our interior 
source, more intimate in us than all our states, than all our acts, than 
our heart, our thought, our will, in brief, than our own person itself. 
But in attaining Him we perceive Him as a supernaturalizing grace, I 
mean as an impulsion to pass beyond always, infinitely beyond our 
actual nature, all finite nature, (we perceive Him) as a participable 
which opens itself to us endlessly beyond any accomplished participa- 
tion and which demands in us more than we ever do, briefly, as a 
vocation of transcendency. There is nothing contradictory in this, and 
this is why we ought to declare God at once immanent and transcend- 
ent: immanent with reference to his efficacious and intimate presence, 
his inspiring and realizing action in us, transcendent with reference to 
the whole of creation and of reality always higher toward which he 
limitlessly attracts us and raises us, transcendent with reference to his 
character of inexhaustible principle. (P. D., p. 284) 

As Jolivet remarks, “‘ every emanatist system—such was that 
of Plotinus,—could be accommodated to such a conception of 
divine transcendency: given that God is infinite becoming, it 
is always true to affirm that the finite realizations (or creations) 
of this evolution without assignable term, of this continuity of 
spouting will never exhaust its richness. In this sense, becom- 
ing, i. e., God, is transcendant to all that becomes. If such an 
interpretation does not jibe with the thought of M. Le Roy, it 
does not however falsify his texts. He wrote in the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, 1907: ‘ Immanence and transcend- 
ence respond to two mcments of duration: immanence to what 
has become, transcendence to what is to become. If we declare 
God immanent, this is because we consider in Him what He 
has become in us and in the world: but for the world and for 
us there remains always an infinity of becoming, an infinity 
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that will be creation properly so called, not simple development, 
and from this point of view God appears transcendent ’.” 
(p. 512) 

If this is not pantheism, dynamic pantheism, then what is? 
True, these expressions are not found in the Probléme de Dieu. 
But M. Le Roy has warned us “ that if certain clippings had 
to be made in the primitive text of the Mémoire ” of the Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, it was only a question “ of sup- 
pressing useless doublets” (P. D., p. 7), and not of correcting 
the teaching. Moreover, the formulae of the P. D. betray at 
bottom an identical thought. 

“In fact, the expressions M. Le Roy uses show clearly that 
it is indeed toward such a conception of God and of His 
‘transcendence’ that involuntarily, no doubt, but logically the 
thought of M. Le Roy orientates. We have remarked in a text 
cited above the name of ‘inexhaustible principle’ that has 
been given to God. This expression appears to be interpreted 
in its exact sense in the following passage: ‘God is known by 
his very life in us, in the work of our own deification. In this 
sense, one may well say that for us God is not but becomes.’ 
(P. D., 181) Here again, it seems, there would be little 
foundation to hold as a wrong construction an interpretation 
which adhering to the texts would interpret all this as follows: 
God is ‘inexhaustible principle’ insomuch as the beings of 
experience are nothing else than developments of the divine, 
or more exactly moments of this infinite evolution, of this 
creator-becoming which is God. None of them, or their actual 
sum is capable of exhausting becoming which being infinite 
passes beyond them all because it is their principle and their 
source. God therefore becomes, and He becomes through us, 
and we know Him in the measure we know becoming both as 
the source of our being and as an élan which draws us beyond 
ourselves toward a term which nothing can define for becoming 
is infinite: a history which will never be completed, a con- 
tinuous series that will never be clasped.” (pp. 69, 70) 
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“God,” writes M. Le Roy, “ passes us incomparably: and He 
subsists without us, for He is our principle, the principle com- 
mon to all the immense cosmic reality, an infinite principle 
that no realization exhausts or diminishes.” (P.D., p. 284) 
Jolivet notes (ibid.) that the sense of the word “ realization ” 
seems to be determined by the affirmation of non-exhaustion 
or non-dirainution of the creator-principle. From the viewpoint 
of creatio a mhilo this would be an immense truism, for it is 
evident ex terminis that if creation is ex nihilo, i.e., if it is 
question of creation properly so called, the divine being does 
not suffer any diminution from it. However, no doubt M. Le 
Roy is thinking here of creation: this is indeed, I agree, what 
he wishes to say. But it is very significant that in order to say 
this he employs the equivocal word “ realization”: real action 
of becoming and not of producing the real. It is true that in 
the teaching of M. Le Roy the two senses coincide: but, in this 
case, if we may still speak of creation, this will not be exactly 
in the sense the theist conception implies.” (note 3, pp. 70, 71) 
And so we cannot help agreeing with Jolivet that M. Le Roy’s 
thought hesitates on the division line between the “ two irre- 
ducible orders.” Moreover it is clear to me that his texts do 
confuse and identify (partially of course) God, infinite becom- 
ing with the particular and ephemeral phases or moments of 
that infinite becoming which the world is and we are. 

“ Again,” asks Jolivet, “is not one led to understand as 
follows the sense of M. Le Roy? Universal becoming is nothing 
less than the infinite act by which God becomes real and passes 
beyond all the finite manifestations by which creative evolution 
expresses itself. In this sense, God, or becoming, is transcendent 
to the universe, and it may still be said that He “ surpasses us 
infinitely ” and that He “subsists ” without us. One will risk 
so much the more to hold this interpretation insomuch as “ our 
progress ’’ is declared identical in its root to the divine becom- 
ing, in this sense, that it is in us by successive and endless 
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realizations of this becoming that God realizes Himself, whereas 
He as becoming is altogether transcendent to all the ephemeral 
realizations of eternal evolution. ‘“ His becoming,” writes 
M. Le Roy, “is our very progress” (P. D., p. 181), and we 
are but “ the individual incarnations of it.” (ibid., p. 262) 

“ The truth is,” the author tells us, “ that M. Le Roy, beyond 
or beneath what he thinks clearly, moves obscurely, by the 
natural play of the principles that command his thought, in a 
pantheistic atmosphere. The criticism he has made of the 
classical notion of creation will permit us to bring this out 
again. He regards as unintelligible an infinite hwatus and an 
vmpassable breach at the origin of the series of things, and this 
not only from a chronological viewpoint . . . but also from an 
ontological viewpoint. But how are we from this (ontological) 
viewpoint to suppress this hiatus and to fill this abyss between 
God and the universe? What continuous passage are we to 
discever between the infinite and the finite? The notion of 
First Cause realizes well indeed a sort of continuity insomuch 
as it binds the world to God, as effect to its principle. But 
M. Le Roy rejects this notion as an illusion of conceptual 
morcelage and holds it to be unintelligible. “ At bottom, the 
idea of first cause is an idol of deduction. It is because one 


regards this latter as reproducing the very genesis of being 


that one remakes a sort of universal premise containing all 
eminently. But if existence is effort, ascent, progress, not 
descent and diminution, one will never reach God in this way.” 
(P. D., p. 93) 

How are we then to conceive creation? The author goes on 
to say that M. Le Roy is not perfectly clear on this point. 
The idea of creation, he says, becomes unintelligible if we are 
“constrained . . . to take it as the idea of a happening that 
would appertain to history, of which the date would be of itself 
assignable, and beyond which one could not mount because it 
would mark the very source of time.” (P. D., p. 34: ef. p. 285) 
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In light of this criticism and of the concept M. Le Roy has of 
God and His transcendence can we find anything else than a 
pure and simple negation of creation ea nihilo, i. e., of creation 
sine addito? Despite the excellent formula according to which 
creation signifies “a relation of total dependence with refer- 
ence to God, one that reaches the very bottom of being ” (P. D., 
p. 285), this doctrine does not satisfy the exigencies of theism.” 
(pp. 71 and 72) 

We agree with the conclusion of Jolivet, that M. Le Roy’s 
principles and his very expressions betray a fundamental pan- 
theistic tendency: that what he (M. Le Roy) said about there 
being “a form of theism that despite its intentions constitutes 
in the eyes of the philosopher an atheist conception ”’ fits his 
own Dieu devenir very neatly. That God is conceived as a 
creator-becoming suggests an ontological continuity between 
infinite becoming, as Principle, and the realities it engenders, 
as successive terms of creative evolution. This evidently is 
incompatible with theism, for it reduces the transcendency of 
God to that of a series with respect of the terms that constitute 
the series. And so the proof M. Le Roy proposes, in the very 
terms in which he presents it, seems to have sense only in a 
pantheist hypothesis: then indeed we would seize intuitively 
in us universal reality of which we would be, as individuals, 
but the ephemeral moments, and we would seize the creative 
current passing through us with its élan: in some way we would 
be able to grasp it at the point of our insertion in it. 

In order completely to avoid such a conception M. Le Roy 
would have to admit and to apply the principles of the intelli- 
gence, and to renounce his concept of God as infinite becoming. 
It is impossible to serve Kant and reason: to admit the Kantian 
criticism of pure reason and to give a valid rational proof of 
the existence of God. 


Howarp SHEPSTON. 
The Catholic University of America, 
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ST. THOMAS’S DOCTRINE REGARDING ERROR 


T. THOMAS has no set discussion of the question, how is 

it possible for the intellect to make mistakes; and yet such 

a question may appear both obvious and embarrassing to a 
present-day student of his doctrine on knowledge and truth. 
This doctrine the Saint develops as an integral part of his 
metaphysics, not as an autonomous Erkenninistheorte, outside 
of and preliminary to the same. The reason is that he regards 
knowing as a particular manner of being; hence it is conceived 
in terms of the fundamental ontological distinction between 
potency and act, matter and form. All bodies, he holds, arise 
from the engrafting of an actuating, determining principle 
(forma) on a ground of pure potentiality (materia prima), the 
form being that which gives a nature and being to the body. 
Now the measure of perfection of a given form, for the forms 
fall into an orderly hierarchy of perfection, is its degree of 
immateriality.. The forms of inanimate bodies are the most 
material, and consequently the lowest; so completely are they 
sunk in matter, that they are confined to the individuals of a 
species, and their reality exhausted in actuating the matter of 
these individuals. The soul of an animal occupies a level at 
which it can receive into itself certain other forms, namely, the 
sensible qualities of outside bodies. The human soul stands 
just on the border-line between the world of matter and of 
spirit, highest of bodily forms, and least of immaterial sub- 
stances. Its first function is to constitute a man, and in this 
function it is strictly limited to the quantum of matter that it 
informs. But it possesses in intellect a principle of further 
actuality, which is not limited to any particular form, but can 
extend itself to all forms, apprehending and appropriating 
them all. It does not possess them from the first, because of its 
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imperfection and dependance on matter; it can possess them 
all, because of its essential immateriality, for it is always mat- 
ter that hems and cabins in. 

From its nature as the faculty of a bodily form, it follows, 
and experience proves, that the human mind’s proper object is 
other bodily forms, quidditates rerum materialium, and it 
stands to the successive forms engendered in it in a relation 
analogous to that in which the material substratum stands to 
these same forms as they exist in physical objects. By receiv- 
ing the form of the outside object into itself, being actualized 
by it, the intellect becomes that thing’ in a way which is not 
the less real because sui generis, and thus is able to know it; 
intellectus in actu est intelligibile in actu, what actuates the 
knowing faculty being the form of the thing known. Hence 
knowledge is a manner of being, an ontological enrichment of 
the knowing subject, which is now what it was not before, and 
may become, in some measure, anything whatever,—anima 
quodammodo omnia. Of course the thing known is not received 
into the subject just as it is in itself; such intrusion would 
exclude knowledge. Its form is received apart from its mat- 
ter, abstracted from individuating characters, intentionaliter, 
intelligibiliter, in a way that can have no parallel in material 
processes, but which anyone can understand by an act of intro- 
spection; cognitum est in cognoscente ad modum cognoscentis. 
This supposes that things have a double mode of existence, viz. 
in themselves and as known. The proof that they have is the 
fact of knowledge. The reason that they have it is that all 
things are products of a supreme mind, reifications of divine 
ideas, created participations of an essence that is pure spirit. 
Bodies are not therefore so much opaque matter, but every one 
of them is shot through by a principle of intelligibility, its form. 
That form the human mind can appropriate, because it has 


* Comment. in VI Met., lec. 4, and passim. 
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with it a primordial affinity, being itself nothing but a finite 
participation of the divine intelligence, from which all lumen 
intelligibile derives. Knower and known, therefore, are held 
apart by no opposition of pure otherness, since both have their 
being from the same First Principle, whose knowledge is identi- 
cal with its essence; so that at the beginning of things, intelli- 
gens and intelligibile are One.* 

At first sight this metaphysics of knowledge seems to exclude 
rigorously the genesis of such an event as an intellectual mis- 
take, or at least, if its existence be affirmed, to render it indis- 
tinguishable from true knowledge. Cognitio fit secundum 
assimilationem cognoscentis ad rem cognitam. Stic enim actu 
intelligtt res, cum species rev facta fuerit forma intellectus pos- 
sibilis.* How could knowledge like that be counterfeited? How 
can the mind be actuated by anything but the form of a thing? 
And if it has in itself such a form, it knows that thing, knowl- 
edge being nothing but the conscious living of the object known. 
Granted, for the sake of argument, that the intellect were to 
conceive a form different from that of the object presented by 
the senses,° there would still be perfect agreement between the 
mind and what it actually apprehends, adaequatio rei et intel- 
lectus; though the consequences would be exceedingly grave, 
since the bond between intellect and sense would thereupon 
fall asunder. This general objection against his conception of 
knowledge could not and did not escape St. Thomas, and he 
takes great pains to answer it, so far as he thought it required 
answering. 

*For a fuller statement along these lines, cf. Sertillanges, 8. Thomas 
d’Aquin, II, ec. 2, and ff. (3rd ed., Paris, 1922) ; Gilson, Le Thomisme, c. xiii 
(3 ed., Paris, 1927). The above sketch is highly simplified, and leaves 
pendant certain fundamental questions of interpretation; but the simpli- 


fications and ambiguities are such as occur sometimes both in St. Thomas 


and in his interpreters. 
‘The first phrase is frequent. For the second cf. Comp. Theol., 83 fin. 
In Thomistic language, that the active intellect were to impress a 
species, different from that of the present phantasm, 
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What the objector proves to evidence is that simple appre- 
hension can never in itself be false, and St. Thomas agrees 
that, taken strictly, it never can. The mind always apprehends 
the general essence of the object (quod quid est) as it really is. 
Circa quod quid est, intellectus non decipitur. However, a 


misunderstanding, suggested by language St. Thomas himself 
uses in many places, must be cautioned against. The form 
spontaneously seized by the mind is not a perfect likeness of 
the very essence of the object. If on the mere presence of a 
thing, our intellect were straightway clothed with its specific 
form, grasping in a single intuition its sum of intelligibility, 
error would be as foreign to man as it is to the angels. But the 
human mind is not endowed with such power. It can get at 
the inner nature of an object only through the instrumentality 
of the senses, thus becoming dependent on a complicated pro- 
cess, which is by no means error-proof. Besides, the senses do 
not penetrate beyond certain external accidents of the object, 
and do not seize those completely nor all at once. As a result, 
the mind must begin with very general and confused concepts,’ 
which it gradually perfects by successive syntheses: and these 
syntheses, being judgments, may be false. This takes us to 
the main point of St. Thomas’s reply: infallibility in appre- 
hending mere essences does not exclude error from judgment. 
Our sketch, therefore, of St. Thomas’s doctrine on knowledge 
was misleading in that it made no distinction between the first 
and second operation of the mind. It is only through concepts 
that we can have knowledge, but concepts by themselves do not 
constitute knowledge. We know what is and what is not regard- 
ing things when, by a synthesis of mental terms, we pass judg- 
ment on them; and as truth, in the full sense of the word, is 
to be found only in judgment, so in judgment alone can there 
be error. 


*I Sum., xvii, a. 3, and often. 
I Sum., xiv, a. 6; ibid. Ixxxv, a. 3. 
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St. Thomas understands by falsity a disagreement between 
the mind and its object. Sicut veritas consistit in adaequatione 
ret et intellectus, ita falsitas consistit in eorum inaequalitate.® 
Error requires that a false judgment be put with the convic- 
tion that it is true, that the subject “ hold an opinion regarding 
the thing, but falsely, in that he thinks that what is is not, or 
that what is not, is.”® The mind being the faculty of truth, 
error cannot be its normal fruit, but will necessarily have the 
character of a defective by-product, an accidental disorder, a 
miscarriage comparable to “monstrous births” in nature.*° 
However, as the text just cited shows, it is not reducible to mere 
want of knowledge, though it always supposes this. The Saint 
points out with irreproachable clarity the difference between 
nescience, ignorance and error. Frror autem est approbare 
falsa pro veris; unde addit actum quemdam super tgnorantiam ; 
potest enim esse ignorantia sine hoc quod aliquis de ignotis 
sententiam ferat, et tunc ignorans est, et non errans; sed 
quando falsam sententiam jam fert de his quae nescit, tunc 
proprie dicitur errare.* That such assent to what is false may 
be given with full subjective conviction, St. Thomas does not 
question.” Moreover, for falsity to exist at all, the primary 
objects of our knowledge must be things that subsist in them- 
selves, apart from our mental representations of them. If our 
knowledge could not get beyond the latter, there would be no 
mistakes made. One of the two arguments advanced to prove 
that the species intelligibiles are not that which terminates our 
cognition, but that by which the mind knows things, is that, in 

® Ver. i, 10. 

®*In Anal. Post. I, lec. xxvii, init. 

1° Ver, xviii, a. 6; De Malo xvi, a. 6: “ Respondeo dicendum quod falsa 
opinio est quaedam defectiva operatio intellectus, sicut partus monstruosus 
est quaedam defectiva operatio naturae.” 

11 De Malo iii, a. 7. 

12 Quodl. VI, q. iv, a. 6: “nec minus firmiter inhaeret aliquis falsitati 


quam veritati, ut Philosophus dicit in VII Ethicorum.” (The texts all 
read veritati quam falsitati, an obvious blunder.) 
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the first case, errors could never arise. Each one would know 
only his own subjective states and reactions to influences aris- 
ing from unknown causes, and we would be thrown back upon 
the relativism of “those ancients who held that whatever 
appears is true.” ** 

The general position, then, of St. Thomas is this: no error 
possible in the essential act of intellect, which is to under- 
stand; error may arise in the characteristic act of our human 
minds, which is to judge; it is always occasioned by a certain 
falsity in the sense processes that prepare and accompany 
thought. There remains, however, one other preliminary ques- 
tion to settle, before taking up these points at length. Seeing 
that error occurs only in judgment, the ultimate problem evi- 
dently is: how can a Thomistic judgment be false? “St. 
Thomas,” writes Father Roland-Gosselin,** “seems to have 
seen in all its acuteness the problem of error, as it arises in his 
theory of judgment.” The present writer submits the follow- 
ing reasons for dissenting from the opinion of the eminent 
Dominican on this matter. 1) St. Thomas never explicitly 
puts the question, how can error arise in judgment; which is 
itself a most telling sign. In the many contexts in which he 
goes over the ground, he always has two questions regarding 
knowledge: is it in the intellect alone? and is it in judgment ? 
Whereas he puts only one regarding falsity: is it in the intel- 
lect?*® And the point he is intent on making under this latter 
heading is not that judgment can go wrong, but that simple 
apprehension cannot, it being assumed as evident that falsity 
in judgment raises no difficulty..° 2) His real explanation of 

18 Sum. I, Ixxxv, a. 3; cf. Ver. xiv, a. 8, ad 5. 

4 Ta théorie thomiste de Verreur, Mélanges Thomistes, Kain (Belgium, 
July, 1923), 254. This carefully-written article is the only study of the 
kind I have come across, and has proved helpful on many points. 

1° Cf. Ver., q. i; I Sum., qq. xvi and xvii; ibid. q. Ixxxv; also the com- 
mentaries on the pertinent passages of Aristotle. 


*°The following concise text expresses St. Thomas’s habitual attitude 
on the question (De Malo, xvi, a. 6, ad 2): “intellectus semper dicitur 
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the possibility of error, lies in the distinction between knowing 
and assenting, and in the will’s power to influence the latter.*’ 
But he finds it perfectly natural to omit all mention of assent 
and will in the questions devoted to knowledge, truth and 
falsity, though they are constantly in his thoughts when he 
attacks the cognate problem of belief, the words assensus, 
assentire occurring as many as forty times in the single article 
Quidnam sit credere (De Ver. xiv, a.1). 3) There are a num- 
ber of minor incongruities, and a certain looseness of expres- 
sion, to be noted in his scattered remarks about false judgment, 
which are most naturally explained by supposing that he never 
concentrated his attention on its nature and possibility. A 
good example is the curious text in I Swm., xvii, a. 3, where he 
says that falsity is in the mind more strictly than in sense non 
solum quia cognitio intellectus falsa est, sed quia eam cognoscit, 
sicut et veritatem; in sensu autem falsitas non est ut cognita.** 

No further reasons for this omission need be sought than the 
external circumstance that the problem of false judgment was 
not featured by any of the philosophers in whose speculations 
St. Thomas was interested; and in the nature of the problem 
itself, whose negative, unattractive, baffling, and, at first view, 
sophistical character, serves as so much “ protective coloring ”’, 
very effective in hiding it from the searchings of any philoso- 
pher, on whose attention it is not forced by the controversies of 
his time or the tenor of his system. It would not perhaps be 
hard to show that the silence of St. Thomas, where he might 
esse rectus in intelligendo, quia . . . quicumque intelligit aliquid, intelligit 
illud esse ut est; potest tamen potentia intellectus non intelligendo verum 
errare, UT PATET in eo qui opinatur falsum.” 

17 This will be shown in due time. Father Roland-Gosselin, for reasons 
hard to conjecture, carefully avoids all explicit reference to the act of 
assent, though the word itself occurs in some of the texts he cites. 

18 Besides, had St. Thomas seen the problem in all its acuteness, it 
would be hard to explain the fact that most of his followers have been so 


indifferent to it. Regarding Aristotle’s attitude, cf. “Aristotle on the 
Problem of Error”, Gregorianum (July, 1932) by the present writer. 
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have been expected to say more, is generally due to the pre- 
vious silence of the Philosopher; and that when, in other 
places, he throws out certain explanations, it is because he is 
there dealing with phases of the problem that were brought to 
his attention by St. Augustine. 

Knowledge being an “ interiorization”, a movement from 
thing to mind,”® the quest for the passes by which the germs of 
error make their entrance into the soul must begin with that 
which is the proper object of our human knowledge, viz. sensi- 
ble things. All things are true in themselves; nevertheless, 
the constitution of bodies is such as often to lead the mind of 
man to make false judgments about them. The reason is that 
our information concerning them comes in through the avenues 
of the senses. But the senses seize directly only certain outer 
qualities of the object, which may be shared by other things of 
a quite different nature. Ht tdeo quando in aliqua re apparent 
sensibiles qualitates demonstrantes naturam quae eis non subest, 
dicitur res illa esse falsa; unde Philosophus dicit in VI Meta- 
physicorum (sic) quod illa videntur falsa quae nata sunt videri 
aut qualia non sunt, aut quae non sunt; ut aurum 
falsum. . . .2° The error thus caused, however, is not inevit- 
able, since truth and falsity are in judgment, and judgment is 
an action of the mind. So the deception is the consequence of a 
similarity, while the falsity of the false judgment is due to an 
unnoticed difference," as St. Augustine had remarked. St. 
Thomas points out that not any degree of similarity is enough 
to justify a thing being called false (because in that case all 
things would be false), but only such in which it is not easy to 
detect a difference.” His tendency on the whole is to 
take the expression “ false things” a bit more seriously than 
Aristotle, Augustine, and many later Scholastics. 

St. Thomas’s study of sense knowledge is based on that of 

19 Ver. i, a. 2. 21 Ver. i, a. 10, ad 6. 

2° Ver. i, a. 10; cf. I Sum., xvii, a. 1. 22 Ibid. ad 1, in contrar. 
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Aristotle, whom he succeeds in clarifying, and to some extent 
in supplementing, with the aid of St. Augustine and the Arabs. 
His guiding principle is that sense stands midway between 
intellect and the outside world of things, medius quodammodo 
inter intellectum et res,”* appearing as a sort of inchoative mind 
in comparison with the latter, quast intellectus. In it all the 
principal functions of intellect are discernible, although es- 
sentially diminished and on a lower plane. He says without 
hesitation that sense “ judges”, and that it possesses a certain 
truth and falsity; its judgment, however, is only a material 
composition and division, without that reflection and selfcon- 
sciousness that are necessary to constitute judgment in the 
proper meaning of the term. When we inquire about truth 
and falsity in sense, we may take the latter either (1) as it 
stands to intellect, or (2) as it stands to things. In the first case, 
(1), it is always true in the sense that it always reports things 
just as they appear to it, though it may be false in not report- 
ing them as they are in themselves, and thus be the occasion 
of intellectual error—in quantum natus est facere falsam 
existimationem in intellectu, quamvis non necessario faciat, 
sicut de rebus dictum est; quia intellectus, sicut judicat de 
rebus, ita et de his quae a sensibus offeruntur.* This capacity 
for misleading the intellect arises, of course, from (2) the fact 
that sense itself is deceived in its quasi-judgments about things, 
not with regard to the proper sensibles, but with regard to the 
sensibtlia communia and per accidens, as the Philosopher had 
rightly observed. But in one passage Aristotle had prudently 
qualified his assertion that sense cannot err concerning its 
proper object, by the phrase “ or is subject to the minimum of 
error.” Far from glossing over this “rider”, St. Thomas 
defines its application exactly. Wherever there is composition, 
there is the possibility that falsity may insinuate itself through 
some defect, either in the elements compounded, or in the way 


** Ver. i, a. 11. 34 Thid. 7° De Anima III, 428b 18. 
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they are put together; wherefore there can be absolute infalli- 
bility only where a simple faculty seizes a simple object, with- 
out external medium.”* But each sense faculty is intrinsically 
dependent on a complex organ, that may be out of order: then 
the sick man, for example, will taste honey as bitter. It is also 
dependent on a complex medium, which may be tampered with 
so as to impede or alter the sensation; e. g., the medium of 
sight may already be colored in a certain way, so that all things 
appear to be of that one color.*” St. Thomas believes, neverthe- 
less, that normal conditions usually prevail, and that the 
external senses are seldom mistaken in reporting their proper 
objects. The case of the common and accidental sensibles is 
decidedly worse, since mistakes are here possible even in nor- 
mal conditions, quia sensus non directe refertur ad illa, sed per 
accidens, vel ex consequenti in quantum refertur ad alia.* In 
one place St. Thomas seems clearly to hand over both to inter- 
nal sense, namely, to the cogitativa.” But not usually; com- 
munia sensibilia sunt media inter sensibilia per accidens et 
sensibilia propria. ... Nec tamen sunt sensibilia per acci- 
dens, quia hujusmodi sensibilia aliquam diversitatem factunt in 
immutatione sensus.*° 

No effort is made to determine the reliability of the internal 
senses—sensus communis, imagination, memory, and the 
aestimativa or cogitativa.** The first of these, as described in 


26 Cf. Roland-Gosselin, Mélanges Thomistes, pp. 256 and 259. 

27 Ver. i, a. 11; I Sum., xvii, a. 2; Comment. in De An, III, lec. 6. 

28T Sum., xvii, a. 2. 

2° Ver. i, 2. 11: “de quibusdam autem (judicat sensus) quasi per quam- 
dam collationem, quam faci tin homine vis cogitativa ... et sic judicat 
vis sensitiva de sensibilibus communibus et de sensibilibus per accidens.” 

3°T Sum., lxxviii, a. 3, ad 2; cf. Comment. in De An. III, lec. 1 and 6. 
An analogous incongruity may be noted in Aristotle. It is possible, 
however, to interpret the apparently conflicting texts of St. Thomas as 
bringing out two real aspects of the common sensibles. 

51 Cf. I Sum., Ixxviii, a. 4. The Arabs had apparently thrashed out 
this part of Aristotle’s teaching very thoroughly. 
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I Sum., Ixxviii, a. 4, ad 2, could hardly go astray. As to 
memory, St. Thomas assumes that it is trustworthy as a rule. 
Imagination is repeatedly denounced as one of the main sources 
of error, because it represents absent things as present, thus 
leading us to mistake mere images for things.*? The most inter- 
esting of the internal senses, but also the most elusive, is the 
cogitative. It is essentially a sense faculty (against Averroés), 
and corresponds in man to the aestvmativa in brutes, by which 
the sheep knows that the wolf is dangerous, and the bird that 
the straw is useful for building its nest. Its object is the use- 
ful, and certain other characters (intentiones) of perceived 
objects, that do not fall directly under the external senses, 
including the common and accidental sensibles. Brutes per- 
ceive these characters by instinct, men by a certain “ bringing 
together ” (collatto)—a process of comparison that goes from 
individual to individual; whence the cogitative is also called 
“ particular reason.” For although it is a sense faculty, its 
union in man with reason makes it capable of doing more than 
isolated sense could accomplish, per aliquam affinitatem et pro- 
pinquitatem ad rationem universalem, secundum quandam 
refluentiam.** St. Thomas conceives it as the highest of the 
sense faculties, and as constituting the link between sense and 
reason in man ; ** with the aid of memory and imagination it 
disposes and prepares the phantasm for the operation of the 
active intellect.*° Around the pure sensation of the present 
moment it spontaneously gathers a whole group of memories 
and associations, by which, even on the level of sense, we inter- 
pret the given of external experience, and thus builds up that 
common, complex image, which is necessary for the working 
of thought.** Obviously it may effect associations and combi- 


32 Cf. I Sum., xvii, a. 2, ad 2; Ver. i, 11; I Sum., liv, a. 5. 

38 T Sum., lxxviii, a. 4, ad 5; ef. Comment. in De An, II, lec. xiii. 

84 Contra Gen, II, 1x, init.; ibid., Ixxiii, Ixxvi. 

85 Ver, xiv, a. 1, ad 9; ibid. x, a. 5, cor. and ad 2. 

86 Roland-Gosselin writes (Mélanges Thom., p. 261): “Le concours 
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nations to which nothing corresponds in the real, the more so 
as its activity is for the most part subconscious, and not subject 
to the direct control of reason. St. Thomas, accordingly, sit- 
uates on the very threshold of intellect two faculties (imagina- 
tion and the cogitative), which are peculiarly liable to let an 
admixture of falsity into the sense process on which the opera- 
tions of mind depend. 

“ The true and the false belong to the mind; but not to that 
operation by which the intellect merely forms concepts and 
apprehends the essences of things.” *” This doctrine has already 
been dwelt on a little, and one or the other misunderstanding 
adverted to, to which it has sometimes given rise. These mis- 
understandings have made it a target of unmerited ridicule, the 
more so as they are encouraged by expressions and comparisons 
of St. Thomas himself, and by the lapidary formulas to which 
his teaching is often reduced by undiscerning interpreters. He 
says, for example,** that as in each thing there is a specific 
form which is always present with all its essential constituents, 
and besides, many accidents that flow from this form, which 
vary or may be wanting entirely; so the mind, knowing an 
object, cannot go wrong in the apprehension of its basic essence, 
though it may well make mistakes when it passes on to judge 
about what springs from or is connected with that essence. Yet 
St. Thomas knew well that the human mind is quite impotent to 
intuit the essential notes of any physical object, essentiae rerum 
sunt nobis ignotae, substantiales rerum differentiae sunt nobis 
ignotae.*® Such knowledge of them as it acquires, it ekes out 
little by little, passing gradually from potency to act, beginning 
spontané d’images, d’idées (not admissable, when there is question of the 
cogitative strictly understood), de souvenirs, qui vient interpréter une 
sensation pour la transformer en perception, et tout le jeu des associations, 
sont autant d’exemples de ce processus particulier compris sous le terme 
général de collatio . .. un mouvement de l’esprit distinct de l’appréhension.” 

*7 Comment. in Met. VI, lec. 4. 


38T Sum., xvii, a. 3; cf. I Sum., lxxxv, a. 6. 
°° Ver. x, a. 1, cor. and ad 6. 
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with an apprehension that is simple, universal, confused, and 
advancing to one that is complex, specific, distinct. This is the 
very thesis of I Sum., lxxxv, a. 3, in which it is proved that 
magis universalia sunt priora in nostra cognitione intellectuali,*° 
that the mind first acquires imperfect knowledge by means of 
the most universal concepts, “ through which things are known 
indistinctly in a certain confusion,” the content of these uni- 
versals being distributed, as experience grows, zmong a number 
of distinct concepts.” ** Accordingly, the first idea formed, the 
idea of being in general, is the simplest and least distinct of all. 
The terms “essence”, “ quiddity ”, “form” in passages like 
that alluded to above, must be understood in a very wide sense, 
as including any general trait, and the scheme itself must not 
be alleged to embody the actual course followed by our grow- 
ing knowledge, since among the first quiddities we seize are 
“white thing”, “round thing”, “hot thing”, “ painful 
thing”, ete. And St. Thomas takes the trouble to show how 
essence, taken in this wide sense, can reasonably be called 
form 99 42 

St. Thomas is also in the habit, when speaking of the forma- 
tion of concepts, of assuming that the object from which they 
are abstracted is a real thing, present to the senses, and that the 
sense process which prepares the abstraction goes off normally ; 
whence his assertion that the quiddity conceived cannot but be 
the true form of an existing thing. It is important to under- 
stand that this is another simplification, not unnatural to one 
whose mind was not obsessed by latter-day epistemological dif- 
ficulties, and that his theory does not stand and fall with it. 
The immediate terminus a quo of abstraction is the phantasm, 
and we have seen that the Saint leaves open many channels 
through which the phantasm may be contaminated. It may 


“° Cf. also I Sum., xiv, a. 6; Comment. in Boet. de Trin., q. 1, a. 3. 
“11 Sum., Ixxxv, a. 3. 
Sum., lxxxviii, a. 3, ad 4. 
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represent a real object other than it is,—honey as bitter, a statue 
as moving and talking; or something that does not exist at 
all,—a goblin or a fairy. What does it mean to say that intel- 
lect makes no mistakes regarding the quiddities, even when 
confronted by phantasms such as these? Let us devise two cru- 
cial instances.** First, that of a sick man who tastes honey, 
without perceiving it by any other sense; who, therefore, appre- 
hends it merely as “ something bitter ”, which is just what it is 
not. St. Thomas would say with Aristotle ** that his intellect 
has abstracted impeccably the form of bitterness from the pres- 
ent phantasm, and that the concept thus formed is not in the 
least false. Secondly, take the case of a man whose imagina- 
tion conjures up, in the absence of any assignable object, a 
figure which he promptly labels “ goblin”. What he means to 
designate by this word, he would probably describe as an “ ugly, 
winged, harmful being, half-man, half-devil,” etc. It is enough 
to observe, without undertaking a psychological analysis of so 
complicated a situation, that “ goblin ” here is the expression of 
a confused mental complex; that the intellectual elements are 
not really fused into one concept, being mutually exclusive and 
contradictory (half-man); that whatever concepts are formed 
by the mind, apart from any judgments passed about them, 
contain no falsity, but represent such and such essences, though 
they need represent nothing that exists, and are rather revived 
by the present phantasm than abstracted from it. 

These examples may help to make clear why St. Thomas, in 
ail the passages in which he treats of the infallibility of the 

“® These instances may suggest difficulties, of which no solution is here 
attempted. The point is merely to bring out the meaning of the phrase 
circa quod quid est intellectus non decipitur. Thus, if a person wished 
to go to the bottom of the matter, he would have to distinguish the actual 
abstraction of a concept from a present image, and the mere revival of 
concepts already possessed. Cf. Contra Gent. II, lxxiii: “ Alio ergo modo 
se habet intellectus possibilis ad phantasma quo indiget ante speciem 


intelligibilem, et alio modo postquam recepit speciem intelligibilem,” ete. 
“* Met. III (IV), 5, 1010b 23. 
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first operation of the mind, is so careful to insist on the acci- 
dental falsity which may infect it, a point which Aristotle had 
dismissed with a single phrase. Falsity may filter in precisely 
in quantum compositio intellectus admiscetur,*® which comes 
about in two general ways. We may refer the essence ab- 
stracted from one thing to something else to which it does not 
belong, e. g., that of a circle to a triangle, or, to take more likely 
instances, that of a bird to a bat, of a fish to a whale. Again, 
we may try to join in one concept or definition, characters that 
are incompatible, as “ half-man”, “ half-devil”, in the above 
example; or conceive, as constituting a certain essence, notes 
that do not belong to it, e. g., squirrels as carnivorous. Here 
again, only where there is immediate apprehension of a simple 
object, is the possibility of falsity excluded a priort. Even a 
complex concept—rational animal, rational four-footed ani- 
mal—is neither true nor false; ** but it may easily harbor an 
implicit judgment. Whatever falsity, therefore, there may be 
in concepts, always springs originally from a judgment, and 
not vice versa, so that the guilt of error rests with the latter act. 

The important question regarding judgment for the Angelic 
Doctor is: how and why does it contain truth. . He sees more 
clearly than did Aristotle that it is not enough to say there is 
truth when there is correspondence between a synthesis formu- 
lated by the mind, and a conjunction (or disjunction) in the 
real. To have truth the mind must know that what it thinks 
is so. Hence the reason why truth is found only in judgment 
is that there the mind has not only the form of the thing known, 
but something of its own that does not exist as such outside, 
namely, the synthesis by which it refers a “what” to a “ this” ; 
or, according to another formula, because in judgment the mind 
knows and says that the form it possesses is really that of the 
thing known.* 

“©T Sum., xvii, a. 3; ef. Ver. i, a. 12. 


“© Comment. in Met. IX, lec. 11. 
“? Ver. i, a. 3; I Sum., xvi, a. 2. 
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Aristotle did not define with much precision the nature of 
the synthetic act that makes a judgment. The terms, he said, 
must be thought together so as to constitute a single concept, a 
thing that can be done without generating a judgment. St. 
Thomas tries to be more explicit in several ways.** The gen- 
eral structure of judgment takes after that of its object, and the 
proper object of the human mind is the forms of material 
things. Now every body is a compound of prime matter and an 
orderly cortége of forms, one substantial and many accidental, 
in such wise that the individual body, already constituted in its 
species, may always be considered a quasi materia with regard 
to any further property or perfection. Judgment respects this 
ontological situation; a certain characteristic seized by the 
mind is referred to a more vaguely apprehended thing as to its 
matter,—“ this is a body”; the thing thus determined then 
becomes subject-matter for further predication,—“ this (body) 
is round”, ete.; so that in judgment, as St. Thomas puts it, 
the subject is always taken materially, the predicate formally.* 
All which is a faithful elaboration of the thought of Aristotle. 

St. Thomas sometimes appears to admit two sorts of primi- 
tive judgments, corresponding roughly to what are now called 
notional and existential. The first judgments of the former 
class are the prima principia. These are error-proof, because 
they do not really extend beyond the content of a simple con- 
cept; °° the principles of identity and contradiction, for exam- 


‘8 The most helpful article I have found on this difficult question is one 
by J. Maréchal, “De la forme du jugement d’aprés 8S. Thomas,” Riv. di 
Filosofia Neo-Scol. (1923), 156. M. Baumgartner (Grosse Denker, Th. v. 
Aquin, p. 326, 2 ed.) observes that the prime question for the mediaevals 
was not, how are judgments possible, but how are concepts of things 
possible. “ Daher steht auch im Mittelpunkt der thomistischen Erkenntnis- 
theorie nicht das Urteils—,sondern das Begriffsproblem, die Frage nach 
dem Ursprung unserer Begriffe, die von dem Wesen der Dinge gelten, 
oder die Frage nach der intelligibeln Species.” 

“© Comment. in Met. IX, lec. 11; I Sum., xiii, a. 12; I Sum., Ixxxv, a. 6. 
5°T Sum., lxxxv, a. 6. 
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ple, formulate what is already implicit in the notion of being, 
and are reducible thereto. Such principles are primitive, of 
course, only in the sense that they are latent in and presup- 
posed by any other judgment. The test of all deductions, and 
the sure means of detecting error in reasoning processes, is to 
analyse the conclusion reached right back to the first principles, 
reductio ad prima principia; how to do this is what Peripatetic 
logic undertakes to teach. 

There is a noteworthy passage in the Summa Contra Gen- 
tiles,** in which St. Thomas seems clearly to teach that, although 
a mere concept in itself is neither true nor faise, because it con- 
tains “no comparison or reference to a thing”, it actually 
arises in the mind as the term of a judgment by which it is 
referred to an object, and in this sense is rightly pronounced by 
Aristotle to be always true. In other words, whenever the mind 
abstracts a concept from a phantasm, there is spontaneous ref- 
erence of the concept to the object of the phantasm; it is con- 
ceived as “of this ”, “ belonging to this”. Thus, when I descry 
something round in the distance, I conceive the roundness as a 
character of that thing, though afterwards I may doubtless 
entertain the concept apart from the reference. If this is true, 
every concept involves at its origin a primitive existential judg- 
ment, however fleeting and implicit. This is in keeping with 
certain passages where judgment in general is said to be an act 
of reflection on the quiddity abstracted, by which the mind per- 
ceives the latter to represent a real thing; °? and with the doc- 
trine that intellect perceives the singular not directly, but only 
in so far as, by a reflex act, it apprehends the concept as spring- 


517, lix: “Intellectus tamen incomplexus, intelligendo quod quid est, 
apprehendit quidditatem rei in quadam comparatione ad rem, quia appre- 
hendit eam ut hujus rei quidditatem. Unde licet ipsum incomplexum, et 
etiam definitio, non sit secundum se verum vel falsum, tamen intellectus 
apprehendens quod quid est, dicitur quidem per se semper esse verus, ut 
patet in III de Anima.” 

52 Comment. in VI Met., lec. 4; I Sum., xvi, a. 2; Ver. i, a. 9. 
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ing from such and such a phantasm; °° it would be strange if 
the intellect did not exercise this power of reflecting in every 
act of abstraction, always grasping the emerging concept as 
hujus, by a fugitive, scarcely conscious judgment. The ques- 
tion then arises, are primitive judgments of this kind neces- 
sarily true? In the passage under consideration, it is clearly 
implied that they are, so long as they remain unmixed with any 
other. Just the same, to maintain their infallibility one must 
whittle down their signification to a point at which they cease 
to be genuine existential judgments at all; since St. Thomas 
frankly admits that one may see “a white”, taste “a bitter”, 
when the senses are in presence of no such real qualities. Nor 
is the language of the present text (Contra Gent., I, lix) quite 
unequivocal as to the exact nature of the reference or compari- 
son described. The Thomistic standpoint seems to be that no 
judgment affirming the existence of an outside thing can be 
certain, unless intellect exercises a control over the sense 
process. °* 

Throughout his many discussions of truth and falsity, and 
of the general process of knowledge, St. Thomas, faithful to the 
point of view and terminology of Aristotle, speaks as though 
judging were nothing more than perceiving, knowing, under- 
standing.°° We judge when we apprehend two terms in a sub- 
ject-predicate synthesis, perceiving that the one, as form, be- 
longs to or determines the other, as material suppositum. The 


58 Ver, x, a. 5; I Sum., lxxxvi, a. 1. 

‘¢ Father Roland-Gosselin says (Mélanges Thom., p. 257): “Il n’y a 
pas, en principe, de jugement d’existence dont l’erreur puisse étre exclue 
absolument.” Cf. however pp. 272-274: St. Thomas assumes, without 
explaining by what right, that intellect perceives the various sensations of 
the subject just as they are; and he maintains with good right that it 
perceives its own act; through this latter perception, wne certitude concréte, 
une intuition infaillible d’existence est invinciblement liée au premier juge- 
ment abstrait. 

5° E.g. Comment. in III De An., lec. 4: “Haec autem duo (sapere et 
intelligere) intellectivae cognitioni attribuuntur; intellectus enim habet 
judicare, et hoc dicitur sapere et apprehendere, et hoc dicitur intelligere. 
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Saint also uses in these contexts the words affirmat, negat, dicit, 
but no accompanying explanation tells us that they mean more 
than seeing that the predicate belongs or does not belong to the 
subject; so that one might plausibly argue that these are terms 
taken over from vulgar speech, without special philosophical 
significance. Furthermore, St. Thomas is insistent that the 
intellect’s power of judging is intimately bound up with its 
power of reflecting on its own act, and through its act on itself, 
whereby it sees that its nature is to conform to the real.** It is 
this reflection that makes the difference between the imperfect 
judgment of brutes and that of men. The human mind not 
only comes into possession of a given form, but reflectendo sees 
that this form belongs to a certain thing, because it sees that 
its own nature is to know things through the forms it abstracts 
from them. The reflection is either the judgment itself, or 
essential to the judgment. 

If this were the whole story about judgment, then how could 
a judgment ever be false? If it is apprehending a nexus 
between mental terms, understanding that predicate belongs or 
does not belong to subject, the nexus surely must be there to 
grasp. Or again, if judgment is precisely the act by which, 
reflecting on a concept, I see that it is that of a certain sup- 
positum, and at the same time know that I see rightly, then 
judgment seems to be true by definition. It cannot be that such 
reflection should constitute a false judgment, because, in the 
measure in which it exists, it would manifest the error and 
reverse the judgment.*’ One has to say that when there is 
error, the reflection is necessarily imperfect and confused, 
which is doubtless true; but that does not prevent a real judg- 
ment from being put with the utmost definiteness and convic- 


56 Ver. i, a. 9; cf. I Sum., xvi, a. 2; Comment. in Met. VI, lec. 4. 

57 Attention was called some pages back to the curious statement into 
which St. Thomas himself was led, in applying the doctrine of reflection 
to false judgment; I Sum., xvii, a. 3. 
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tion. Those who identify the reflection described in De Verv- 
tate, i, 9, with the act of judging, must maintain that a judg- 
ment ceases to be real in so far as it is false,—in other words, 
that the only real judgment is true judgment. And this is 
something the Angelic Doctor did not hold. 

Let us consider more especially the case of existential judg- 
ments. The intellect can apprehend existing things only by 
means of abstract concepts, that embody this or that general 
aspect of the object. Actuated by the species impressa, it fash- 
ions for itself this instrument as a sign or “ intention ” by which 
and through which to attain the real.°* Judgment is the act by 
which the concept is objectivised, i. e. referred to a real thing 
and affirmed or denied to belong to that thing. St. Thomas is 
well aware that the explanation thrown out occasionally by 
Aristotle, that judgment is a putting together or apart of con- 
cepts already stored up in the mind,” is unsatisfactory. In 
interpreting it (De Interpr. i, lec. 3), he distinguishes between 
our mental conceptions, which here include judgments, (1), as 
viewed in themselves, and the same, 2), as likenesses of things. 
Viewed in itself, judgment may be called simply a synthesis of 
concepts. In the second case, there is compositio quidem 
quando intellectus comparat unum conceptum alteri, quasi ap- 
prehendens conjunctionem aut identitatem rerum quarum sunt 
conceptiones; divisto autem, quando sic comparat unum altert 
ut apprehendat res esse diversas. In this case, I not only appre- 
hend one mental term as determining the other, but also “ as it 
were seize” a relation in things that is expressed by it. A 
false judgment will consist in comparing two concepts, conceiv- 


58 (ontra Gent. IV, xi: “Dico autem intentionem intellectam (the con- 
cept) id quod intellectus in seipso concipit de re intellecta. Quae quidem 
in nobis neque est ipsa res quae intelligitur, neque est ipsa substantia 
intellectus, sed est quaedam similitudo concepta intellectu de re intellecta 
quam voces exteriores significant.” Cf. ibid. I, 53; I Sum., lxxxv, a. 2, ad 
2 and 3; Comment in De An. II, lec. 12. 

5° Cf. Comment in De An. III, lec. 11; in De Interpr. I, lec. 3. 
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ing a subject-predicate relation between them, and at the same 
time projecting a corresponding conjunction or separation into 
things outside, though it does not in fact exist there. Since, 
then, the objectivising act so often miscarries, since one can so 
easily sententiam ferre de his quae ignorat, this act cannot be 
of its very nature a mere perceiving or understanding. It is 
that which we express when, asked if this or that is really so, 
we answer est, non est; and this is what St. Thomas calls in 
other contexts the act of assent. 

St. Thomas was able, in the discussions we have been con- 
sidering, to omit explicit mention of assent, because his inter- 
est was centered on apprehension, and on such judgment as is 
or might be intrinsically evident. But there was another prob- 
lem, thrust on his attention not by Aristotle but by Christian 
theology, that could not be handled without taking the act of 
assent very much into account, namely, the problem of belief. 
It is to his treatment of the latter, therefore, and to certain 
other outlying articles, that we must go to find his doc- 
trine on assent. The most important single article is De Veri- 
tate xiv, a. 1, Quidnam sit credere,™ which is devoted to the 
examination of St. Augustine’s definition, “ belief is thinking 
with assent ”. 

Belief, we are told, is not to be found in the first operation 
of the mind, but in judgment, for the object of belief is the 
true and the false. Now the mind can be determined to assent, 
i.e., to adhere fast to one alternative, in either of two ways: 
by its own proper object, which is the intelligible form of the 
thing known, or by the will. Its determination by its own 
proper object, moreover, may be immediate (in understanding 
the first principles), or mediate (in deducing consequences by 
way of demonstration). Sometimes, however, the movement 


Cr. Comment. in Met. VI, lec. 4. 
* Substantially the same line of thought is developed in Sum. II, II, q. ii, 
a. 1. Cf. also Sent, III, disp. 23, q. ii, a. 2. 
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does not come wholly from knowledge of the object; determi- 
natur autem (intellectus) per voluntatem, quae eligit assentire 
unt parti determinate et praecise propter aliquid quod est suffi- 
ciens ad movendum voluntatem, non autem ad movendum intel- 
lectum, utpote quod videtur bonwm vel conveniens huic parti 
assentire ; et ista est dispositio credentis. St. Thomas goes on 
to assert that in all three cases there is assent: in the first, 
because he who grasps the principles adheres most decisively to 
one alternative; in the second, where the reasoning process 
causes assent and terminates therein, et abi figitur motus cogi- 
tantis et quietatur; in the third, in which mind’s thought and 
searching can only be brought to an issue through the inter- 
vention of will. In the latter case, though its assent is defi- 
nite, the mind continues restlessly to inquire, because its natural 
appetite, which is to know, has not been satiated through full 
union with its proper object. 

Though nothing is said here about erroneous judgment, it is 
clear that assent will be one of its elements, in fact an element 
more prominent than in the cases mentioned.” Since, too, error 
falls under the heading of belief, its assent will be subject to 
the action of the will. St. Thomas implies repeatedly what he 
never quite says in so many words, that every full-fledged mis- 
take involves an influence of free will.” 

Error, then, being an assent, given under the influence of the 
will, to the reality of something we do not know, the final ques- 
tion is: how far is St. Thomas able to explain the nature and 
possibility of such assent? ** Is this notion merely the obscure 

62 Cf, Ver. xviii, a. 6, where this definition of error is cited without 
disapproval: praecisus assensus ad id quod est falsum. 

** For example, De Malo xvi, a. 6, discussing the possibility of error in 
the fallen angels; De Malo iii, a. 7, where it is said that error always 
involves sin; Sum. II, II, x, a. 2: dissentire (meaning in this context 
denial of the truth) est actus intellectus, sed motus a voluntate, sicut 
et assentire. 

*¢ It was a pleasure to find so competent a Thomist as Pére Maréchal 


(cf. above, p. 41, n. 48) taking St. Thomas’s doctrine on assent seriously, 
and I have tried to profit by his instructive discussion of it. 
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and unanalysed sugkatathesis of the later Greeks, taken over, 
through Augustine, to supplement Aristotle’s teaching on a 
point where the master had not spoken? Or is it a term picked 
up from the vocabulary of everyday speech for the same pur- 
pose, without much concern about fitting it in to the doctrine 
already laid down? Unless an explanation of this act be forth- 
coming, it cannot be pretended that St. Thomas provides any- 
thing approaching a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
error.” What he says about assent, therefore, must now be 
looked into carefully. 


1. It is not, in itself and directly, an act of will, but of intel- 
lect. This follows from its presence in intrinsically evident 
judgments, where the mind is wholly determined by its own 
proper object. In belief, too, assensus accipitur pro actu intel- 
lectus in quantum a voluntate determinatur ad unum.® This 
is the Angelic Doctor’s constant teaching: assent is an act of 
the intellect, that may be imposed by the will. And by this 
concise formula, he clears away much of the fogginess that had 
hung around the term from its first appearance in philosophy. 

2. It is a constituent of all judgment. In such as are intrin- 
sically evident, it is said to be necessary or forced, and it may 
even be “ forced” in judgments of belief, when the extrinsic 
evidence is overwhelming. 


3. It is something more than apprehending or understand- 


*° Occasionally St. Thomas refers to the Arab terms for the first and 
second operation of the mind (In Sent. I, d. xix, q. 5, a. 1, ad 7; Ver. xiv, 
a. 1), i.e. imaginatio or formatio, and fides. This looks so much like the 
old Stoic image-assent scheme, that one might be tempted to suspect that 
the Arabs somehow got it thence, and that St. Thomas in turn borrowed 
it from the latter in his discussion of free judgment. But the distinguishéd 
authority on Arabian philosophy, Professor Asin y Palacios, assures me 
that the technical terms used for apprehension and judgment in the 
original Arabic carry no such Stoic flavor. Besides, there is unmistakeable 
wariness in St. Thomas’s attitude towards these novel expressions. 

66 Sum. II, II, ii, a. 2, ad 2. 

®? Sum, II, II, v, a. 2; Ver. xiv a. 9, ad 4. This supposes a different 
definition of belief from that suggested in Ver. xiv, a. 1. 
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ing. St. Thomas several times draws a distinction between 
these two activities of the mind: capere, percipere, in apprehen- 
sionem cadere, and assentire, assensum adhibere. In one place 
the question is Utrum actus rations imperetur; * one might 
think this impossible, because to know and to judge are not 
always in our power. The answer is that the exercise of these 
acts is always in our power, in that we can bestow or not bestow 
our attention on the matter in hand. As to their objects, duo 
actus rations attenduntur: primo quidem, ut veritatem circa 
aliquid apprehendat, et hoc non est in potestate nostra, nec 
umperart potest. Alius autem actus rationts est, dum his quae 
apprehendit assentit. Si igitur fuerint talia apprehensa, qui- 
bus naturaliier intellectus assentiat, sicut sunt prima princima, 
assensus talium. vel dissensus non est in potestate nostra, sed in 
ordine naturae. ... Sunt autem quaedam apprehensa, quae 
non adeo convincunt intellectum, quin possit assentire vel dis- 
sentire, vel saltem assensum vel dissensum suspendere propter 
aliquam causam: et in talibus assensus vel dissensus in potestate 
nostra est, et sub imperio cadit. It does not seem possible to 
interpret this as a mere variant of the Peripatetic distinction 
between the first and second act of the intellect, among other 
reasons, 1), because the argument requires that assent be dis- 
tinguished from any sort of apprehension, simple or complex, 
it being in our power, while apprehension is not; 2), because 
there would be no point in insisting on a distinction between 
assent and the mere formation of concepts, acts that no one was 
likely to confuse.” 


4. Assent connotes activity, saying “ yes” or “ no”,—that 
aspect of judgment which St. Thomas had in mind when he 


68 Sum. I, II, xvii, a. 6; ef. Sum. II, II, ix, a. 1; ibid. viii, a. 6. 

*° It would be possible, I think, to draw another argument from the 
well-known distinction between judgment per modum cognitionis, and per 
modum. inclinationis (I Sum, i, a. 6, ad 3), or per connaturalitatem (Sum. 
II, II, xlv, a. 2). 
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said that when it judges the intellect is not dominated by the 
data it receives from sense, sed magis quodammodo agit.” 

5. This activity seems to be precisely that of objectivising 
our mental syntheses; of affirming that the conjunction in 
things, expressed through a putting together of mental terms, 
is really there; of projecting, as it were, into the ontological 
order, the relation apprehended in the complex subject-predi- 
cate concept. Cette objectivation revient a projeter le contenu 
subjectif de la pensée, regu de lV’objet, dans le terme extérieur et 
absolu du rapport de la vérité logique." We affirm and posit 
as real an SP, corresponding to the S is P of the mind. St. 
Thomas tells us that not only the simple quiddities, but also the 
composition or division of the same, are ea quae intellectus sbi 
format ad judicandum de rebus exterioribus. He distin- 
guishes, as we saw, between judgment as a putting together of 
concepts, and as an act by which, in a comparison of concepts, 
we “seize as it were” the real relations of which it is the 
mental expression.”* He sees a difference between assent and 
consent in the circumstance that the former implies a certain 
distance from the object, which must be traversed, owing to the 
abstract and universal character of our intellectual knowledge ; 
it has to do directly with a mental conception, cui intellectus 
assentit dum judical eam esse veram."* This is quite consonant 
with the original meaning of the word assent,—to posit as real 
the content of a mental image; the big difference being that 
none of the older thinkers had succeeded in attaching this act 
to a cognitive process that would make it intelligible. It enables 
us to conceive how a judgment can be free or false, without run- 
ning into the paradox of making judgment an act of the will. 
Assent is the act by which, through the apprehension of a sub- 

% Ver. i, a. 10. 

7 J. Maréchal, op. cit., p. 176. 

™T Sum., lxxxv, a. 2, ad 3. 


7 Comment. in De Interpr., I, lec. 3. 
™ Sum. I, II, xv, a. 1, cor. and ad 3; De Malo vi, a. 1, ad 14. 
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ject-predicate relation between mental terms, we affirm or deny 
a corresponding state of affairs in the real. But the apprehen- 
sion not being identical with affirmation or negation, there is no 
psychological impossibility to put an assent that is not exactly 
proportionate to our knowledge, provided there be another 
faculty that can throw its weight into the balance. And will is 
a faculty that can do so. 


6. While not in itself an act of the will, assent retains in 
St. Thomas its ancient association with that faculty, and turns 
up almost exclusively in contexts where the action of will is in 
the foreground. There is, moreover, a distinct savor of the 
appetitive about the words with which he describes it—an 
adhesion, acceptance, aflirming, a movement whose term fixes 
and quiets the mind. In one place he even says quite generally, 
Potest enim dict quod intellectus assentit in quantum a volun- 
tate mevetur.” <A parallel is often traced between assent in 
speculative matters and choice (electio) of actions, where will 
is the principal agent. Placed in presence of its proper object, 
each faculty moves necessarily, the intellect to the embrace of 
the known truth, the will to that of the absolute good.** Hence 
free choice in the practical sphere does not regard beatitude 
itself, but particular goods that are conceived as means thereto. 
In itself an act of the will, its freedom is due to its being sub- 
ject to the deliberation of reason, which apprehends this good 
as particular and partial, and as one of various means by which 
the end may be pursued. St. Thomas sees in the act of assent 
a similar sort of choice (electio quaedam) in the speculative 
field, when the mind freely elects to assent to this rather than 
to that."7 It is in connection with free choice that the Saint 
develops his doctrine concerning the interaction and reciprocal 
priority of will and intellect in man. At its basis are these two 


™ Sum, I, II, xv, a. 1, ad 3. 
™ De Malo vi, a. 1, ad 10. 
™ Sum, I, II, xiii, «. 4, obj. 2; ef. Sum. II, 1, i, a. 4. 
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facts: that mind and will are not separate and autonomous 
agents, but correlative powers of one and the same soul, the 
concrete person being the real agent in all our actions; that the 
good, object of the will, is a particular true, thus falling within 
the purview of intellect, and in like manner the true a particu- 
lar good, and thus object of the will. The general (though not 
complete) formula of their mutual causality is that mind can 
rove will by proposing and controlling its object, the will mind 
by desiring its act as a good—voluntas quodammodo movet 
intellectum dum intelligo quia volo, et intellectus voluntatem, 
dum volo quia intelligo illud esse volendum."* Wherefore the 
movement of the will may be called rational, and that of the 
intellect voluntary; so that Aristotle was right in describing 
free choice as an act intellectus appetitivi vel appetitus intel- 
lectwvi."° 

The application of all this to false judgment has to be con- 
structed main!y from St. Thomas’s account of legitimate belief, 
the chief moments of which again are as follows. The mind 
gives assent by and through a synthesis of concepts. It does 
not, however, perceive the predicate to belong to the subject of 
its very nature, either immediately or mediately, but infers it 
from external evidence. The reasons to hand, though good and 
weighty, are not stch as to compel assent, because I do not sub- 
ject them to exhaustive analysis, nor think my way through all 
the objections and difficulties. The intellect, accordingly, is 
not confronted by its proper object, which is transparent truth, 
and while it may “opine” strongly, and “be inclined to 
think ”, it would not, left to itself, affirm definitely and decis- 
ively. For that the will must intervene, desiring this assent 
as a good, and moving the intellect to its consummation. Hence 
I assent fully and firmly, which I would not do if the truth in 


78 In Sent. III, dist. 23, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3 fin. 
7 Ver, xxiv, a. 6, cor. and ad 5. Cf. Sum, I, II, xvii, a. 1; ibid, Ixxiv, 
a. 5, ad 2; ibid. Ixxxiii, a. 3, ad 3. 
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question made no appeal to will. The will “ chooses to assent 
definitely to one alternative on account of something that is 
sufficient to move the will, but not to move the intellect.” *° 
Such assent might reasonably be called appetitive intellect or 
intellectual desire. 

Although the difficulties of false judgment do not differ much 
from those of free judgment in general, their center of gravity 
shifts from the influence of the will to the act of the intellect, 
because here what the mind apprehends and what it assents to 
are so obviously distinct. The assent is still an intellectual act, 
for the true and false, being contraries, are objects of the same 
faculty. Moreover, since assent is found only in the second 
operation of the mind, false assent will always be put by means 
of an act of composition or division. Now it does not suffice 
merely to say that the mind joins two terms that do not belong 
together, thus forming a false mental proposition, and that the 
will posits the content of this proposition as real, by adhering 
to it as a good. To say nothing of other ineptitudes, assent 
would thus become in reality an act of the will. The latter 
faculty has of itself no capacity for affirming or denying; it 
can only impel the intellect to these operations, and that within 
certain limits. It acts in judgment by concentrating the atten- 
tion of the mind on certain motives, and by increasing the pull 
which a conceived object exercises on the mind, in that it wants 
this object as a good. That it is good (under some aspect) is a 
truth that can move the mind; that it is true may in turn be a 
good, and as such be coveted by will. Hence the will is impo- 
tent to superinduce assent, unless the intellect be in some meas- 
ure solicited and set going by its own object, the true; its part 
in error will be to apply the intellect to a certain object, and 
then to deflect or to augment unduly the resulting movement. 

®° Ver, xiv, a, 1. I take “legitimate belief” here in a rather wide sense, 
the point not being to show its legitimacy. Moreover, this is only a rough 


schema; St. Thomas knows well that the interaction of will and intellect 
is really much more intimate and intricate. 
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The intellect must, consequently, even in false judgment, 
apprehend some truth, all assent being described as a vis appre- 
hensiva.** It must not only “put together” concepts, v. g. 
the number of the stars is equal, but it must actually perceive a 
connection. This means that every error has a part of truth, 
and that we never put a false assent except when carried along, 
as it were, on the wave of one or more implicit judgments that 
are true. Omme falsum fundatur in aliquo vero. What we 
actually know points to and suggests some other mental propo- 
sition that we do not actually see the truth of. By itself the 
mind could not give a firm, unwavering assent to this further 
proposition, because its proper object is not there to fix and 
satisfy it. It can, however, move in the direction of it, suspect 
and incline to think that it is true, since to that extent it is 
motivated by what it apprehends. But if affirming decisively, 
saying that what the false proposition expresses is or is not 
objectively so, happens to be a good desired by the will, for 
any of a score of subtle and elusive reasons that it is not neces- 
sary here to classify, then the latter power can bring its influ- 
ence to bear, and cause assent to be given that overlaps the 
knowledge of the understanding.** To take the classic exam- 
ple of mistaking counterfeit alloy for true gold. My error 
involves a number of judgments that do not affirm more than I 

81 Sum. I, II, xv, a. 1, obj. 3. 

827 Sum., xvii, a. 4, ad 2. Cf. Comment in Boet. de Trin., q. iii, a. 1, 
ad 4: “ quandocumque acceptis aliquo modo assentitur, oportet esse aliquid 
quod inclinet ad assensum .. . et aliquae verisimilitudines in hoc quod 
assentimus his quae opinamur.” 

88 This is in substance the doctrine on error propounded by a number of 
Neo-Scholastics, who, however, owe Descartes something for their clear 
articulation of it. P. Gény’s manual (Critica, no. 215 and ff.) is one of 
the few that give the problem the attention it deserves; unfortunately his 
thesis is not quite coherent with what he writes about truth in judgment; 
and the preparatory article affirming a distinction between judgment and 
comparative apprehension (no. 47) contains historical inaccuracies. Those 


who identify assent with perspicientia nexus are usually discreetly brief in 
their treatment of error. 
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perceive: this body is yellow, bright, heavy; and gold is so, 
too. By an association of phantasms, my imagination presents 
to me gold that I have seen in the past, and tends to fill up my 
present impressions with qualities that belong to gold, thus 
covering up the differences. i jump to the proposition “ this is 
gold ” with a strong suspicion that it really is. There is no 
error yet, if my attitude means no more than “ this seems to be 
gold”, “I think this is gold.” If I go further and give full 
and firm assent, it will be because the will intervenes, in ways 
already mentioned, to make intellect extend assent outside the 
range of its knowledge. 

This seems to be a pretty complete statement of the theory 
of error suggested by the texts of St. Thomas.** It would be 
a wonder if it did not leave place for a number of question- 
marks, either when examined in itself, or when set alongside 
of certain other Thomistic theses, there not being much likeli- 
hood that any thinker should point the way to a full solution 
of so perplexing a problem, who did not devote to it earnest 
and explicit attention. One of the questions it raises must be 
touched on again before closing, namely, regarding the nature 
of assent in intrinsically evident judgments. Because if one 
must, in order to explain belief and error, make assent the very 
heart of judgment, one has no right to forget this essential con- 
stituent in the case of evident judgments, and to speak as 
though here judging were simply a matter of “compounding 
and dividing ” concepts, or of apprehending a relation between 
two mental terms; since the second operation of the mind would 
thus comprise acts that are different toto genere. St. Thomas 
allocates assent in all judgment, and supposes that its essence 

*¢ St. Thomas was not particularly scandalized by the existence of error 
as an evil in the world; it falls under the general explanation of evil out- 
lined in I Sum., xlviii, esp. a. 2. As to the famous error manifeste habet 
rationem peccati (De Malo iii, a. 7), this phrase merely states a direct 


consequence of the general principle that there can be no firm and full 
assent to what is false, without some abuse of free will. 
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is everywhere one and the same, namely, the active objectiva- 
tion of what is expressed in a synthesis of mental terms, affirm- 
ing that this conjunction holds of ihings, actual or possible. In 
belief, true or false, a faculty different from intellect intervenes 
to help put the assent; but there too it is necessary that mind 
be in part motivated by its own object. In evident judgments, 
free will can still control the mind’s application to this or that 
material, but further than that its interference does not extend. 
If some Scholastics have maintained that assent can be given or 
withheld at pleasure in presence of the most evident truths, 
e. g. 2 and 3 are 5, they did so contrary to the principles and 
the repeated declarations of St. Thomas, for whom no faculty 
can remain indifferent when face to face with its proper object, 
which is also its proper good.*® This, in the case of the intel- 
lect, is the true—bonum autem ipsius intellectus est cognitio 
veritatis . . . proprium autem motivum intellectus est verum 
id quod habet infallibilem veritatem.** Its concern is not with 
any sort of mental terms or syntheses as such, but with the real. 
So when it apprehends an evident composition of mental terms, 
which are “ representations of things ”, “ likenesses of things ”, 
“what the intellect forms to itself in order to judge about 
things outside”’,** by a necessary movement of its nature it 
affirms the relation therein expressed to belong to things— 
naturaliter assentit, assensus talium est in ordine naturae, 
naturae imperto subjacet.* It does not, however, affirm 
blindly, but with knowledge of what it is about, since in such a 
judgment it understands at the same time its own nature, which 


88 Cf. Maréchal, op. cit., p. 181: “ En effet, selon l’enseignement thomiste 
le plus authentique, . . . l'objet propre d’une puissance active assimilatrice, 
telle notre intelligence, mesure exactement la finalité naturelle de cette 
puissance. Dans cette finalité naturelle réside la valeur dynamique de 
Vobjet propre.” 

8° Ver, xviii, a. 6. 

8™T Sum., lxxxv, a. 2, ad 3. 

8° Sum. I, II, xvii, a. 6. 
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is ut rebus conformetur.*° The apprehension and the assent are 

not identical, though here they are inseparably joined; they are 

complementary constituents of the one living, complex act. 
Lro W. 


St. Louis University. 


8° Ver, i, a. 9. 
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Henri Bate de Malines, Speculum Divinorum et Quorundam Naturalium. 
By G. WaALLERAND. (Les Philosophes Belges. Tome XI.) Lou- 
vain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1931. 


Siger de Brabant daprés ses oeuvres inédites. By FERNAND VAN 
STEENBERGHEN. (Les Philosophes Belges. Tome XII.) Louvain: 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1931. 


Competent mediaevalists declare that the study of the documentary 
sources of the thought and culture of the Middle Ages has been scarcely 
more than just begun. Hundreds of manuscripts lie yet unedited on the 
shelves and in the cupboards of the great libraries of Europe. Fresh 
and interesting views on familiar problems, and, no doubt, many prob- 
lems now unknown, are sure to be revealed as the work of editing these 
documents advances. During the past three or four decades much 
progress has been made in this direction. Not only have critical 
editions of mediaeval texts enlarged the horizon of research but also 
numerous doctrinal studies, based upon authoritative interpretation of 
these sources, have deepened our insight into the intellectual life of the 
Middle Ages. 

The name of Maurice DeWulf stands prominent among those who 
have fosterec this truly valuable work. For more than thirty years 
this Belgian scholar has been the guiding spirit in the work of editing 
and interpreting the writings of his mediaeval compatriots, Gilles de 
Lessines, Godefroid de Fontaines, Siger de Coutrai, Guibert de Tournai, 
Gauthier de Bruges, Henri Bate de Malines, Siger de Brabant. The 
present volumes on Siger of Brabant and Henri Bate de Malines, the 
latest additions to this remarkable collection, Les Philosophes Belges, 
bear witness to the vitality of the scholarly enterprise which has 
already given ten volumes of Textes et Etudes to the learned world. 

Henri Bate de Malines was a prominent figure in that period, as 
yet unfortunately, inadequately studied, which extends from the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century into the first decades of the fourteenth. 
As a student at Paris he had heard St. Thomas Aquinas lecture and 
perhaps had been a pupil of St. Albert the Great. At all events, he 
was a person of broad interests and great learning. He translated and 
wrote commentaries on a number of works on astronomy and astrology 
by Abraham ibn Ezra; he contributed half-a-dozen original monographs 
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on various scientific subjects to the literature of his age; and he com- 
posed a great encyclopedia of science and philosophy, the Speculum 
Divinorum et Quorundam Naturalium, in twenty-three parts. 

Dr. WALLERAND’S work is a critical edition of the first two parts of 
the Speculum. A biographical sketch of Henri Bate and a short account 
of his literary activity precedes the study of the manuscripts and the 
edition of the text. WaALLERAND is careful and accurate both in his 
account of Henri Bate’s life and in his study of the works he wrote. 
The brevity of these introductory chapters is no index of the enormous 
amount of research it required to establish the facts upon which they 
are based. The copious footnotes point to a careful study of the 
sources and an expert handling of the material they afforded. Perhaps 
the editor could have spared his readers some laborious efforts to under- 
stand and follow the development of his studies had he sacrificed 
brevity for the sake of greater clarity. 

The primary purpose of this work was to give to the world an edition 
of Henri Bate’s Speculum. A description of the manuscripts upon 
which this edition is based is given in considerable detail before the 
actual editing of the text. WALLERAND utilized five manuscripts whose 
variant readings are listed in an apparatus criticus relegated to the end 
of each minor subdivision of the work. Since these subdivisions and 
the pagination of the text do not usually correspond, the reader is put 
to some inconvenience to find the references in the notes. Most editors 
adopt a different method, either putting the notes at the bottom of the 
page upon which the references occur or gathering them all together 
in a special section at the back of the book. 

A table of contents in which a list of all the sections in the twenty- 
three parts of the Speculum is reproduced from the manuscript sources. 
This is an impressive document. It indicates how broad was the scope 
and how diversified the interests of Henri Bate’s scientific and philoso- 
phical activity. The two parts which WALLERAND has edited already 
cover many questions and make a fair-sized volume in grand octavo. 
Yet this is searcely more than one tenth of the volume of the complete 
work. 

The editor informs us that more than seven hundred quotations 
from earlier writings are to be found in these two parts of the Specu- 
lum. For practical reasons he has not undertaken the task of indentify- 
ing these quotations and listing the references. This, we are told, will 
be done when the editor has completed the edition of the whole work. 
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Dr. WALLERAND has rendered a real service to the historians of 
mediaeval thought in editing this work. His previous work on Siger 
de Courtrai gained him a reputation for competent scholarship in the 
mediaeval field and it is to be hoped that it will not be long before we 
may welcome the appearance of other portions of Henri Bate’s 
Speculum under his expert editing. 

Dr. VaN STEENBERGHEN has given ten years to the study of the 
problem of Latin Averroism in the thirteenth century. The first fruits 
of his researches were embodied in an unpublished dissertation on the 
Opusculum “ De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas Parisienses” of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. His work was instrumental in clearing up some 
details of the Averroistic controversy and was utilized to this purpose 
by Professor DeWulf who incorporated vAN STEENBERGHEN’S conclusion. 
into the fifth edition of his History of Mediaeval Philosophy. Later, 
VAN STEENBERGHEN presented a revised edition of his first work as a 
memorandum in connection with the Belgian Concours Universitaire, 
1923-1925. In 1930 a scholarly article entitled “Siger de Brabant 
@aprés ses oeuvres inédites” appeared over his signature in La Revue 
Néo-Scholastique and finally in 1931 he published this, the first volume 
of his two volume work on the leader of the Latin Averroists in Paris 
during the third quarter of the thirteenth century. We await with 
lively interest the completion of the work the first part of which we 
now have under review. 

Pierre Mandonnet has been for years the outstanding authority on 
Latin Averroism. The first edition of his Siger de Brabant et Vaver- 
roisme latin au XIITI¢ siécle dates from 1899; the second (in two parts) 
from 1908 and 1911, since when, there have been no further editions of 
his masterly work. During the intervening twenty years a great 
number of manuscript texts of Siger of Brabant has been unearthed. 
Grabmann estimates that the amount of source material previously 
unknown, but now available, totals from twelve to fifteen times more 
than that which Mandonnet had at his disposal. With all this fresh 
material at hand, a review of the whole question of the Averroistic 
movement in the thirteenth century became a real need. Not only 
could it enrich our knowledge but also, perhaps, correct our apprecia- 
tion of certain factors in that important controversy. 

The first and fundamental task was to analyse the content of the 
newly-discovered documents and to publish a critical edition of at least 
some of the texts. VAN STEENBERGHEN has applied himself to this 
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task and the results of his work are embodied in the present volume. 
-It contains a critical edition of the unedited Quaestiones de Anima of 
Siger of Brabant (a commentary on the De Anima of Aristotle), a 
detailed analysis of eight other commentaries of Siger on the works of 
Aristotle and a description of a fragment, the Sophisma Magistri Sigeri 
de Brabantia, which contains a number of school-exercises in formal 
logic. Among the commentaries analysed but not critically edited by 
the author appears a series of questions on the third book of Aristotle’s 
de Anima which, VAN STEENBERGHEN informs us, will be soon edited 
by Monsignor Pelzer. Professor M. F. Stiegmuller of Freiburg in 
Breisgau, has discovered in Lisbon still another unedited work of Siger 
dealing principally with moral philosophy. This, too, will soon be 
edited. 

These texts form the documentary basis for the study of the literary 
and historical problems invulved in the question of Latin Averroism in 
the thirteenth century, which the author proposes to undertake in the 
second volume of his work. 

Van STEENBERGHEN has written a brief general introduction in 
which he summarizes the work of other experts in this field and sets out 
in some detail recent discoveries relevant to his problem. In a special 
introduction he describes the manuscripts upon which his edition of the 
Quaestiones de Anima is based, discusses their respective value and 
formulates his technical procedure. 

The manuscript of the Quaestiones has been carefully transcribed and 
makes what experts call a “ very good text,” readable, clear and not too 
hampered by variant readings. The apparatus criticus is, I think, 
adequate though not over-burdened. Works quoted or implicitly referred 
to by Siger have been to some extent verified by the editor and accurate 
references are given in the footnotes. 

The second part of the volume includes a lengthy description and 
analysis of the other unedited works of the Belgian Averroist. This 
is the preliminary part of the historical and doctrinal study of Siger’s 
thought and influence which will be carried to conclusion in VAN STEEN- 
BERGHEN’S promised second volume. Although preliminary, this portion 
of the work is highly important for an understanding of what is yet 
to come. The author has spared no pains to give his readers an adequate 
knowledge of the contents of the nine treatises he describes and analyses. 
He has transcribed the title of each question, summarized the conclu- 
sions and traced the texts of Aristotle, Averroés, or other writers to 
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whom Siger refers. Palaeographic indications are scattered all through 
this section which will be of considerable assistance to those who under- 
take the critical editing of these smaller works. 

When the handling of the material has been so well carried through 
one may be justified in looking forward to the completion of this 
splendid study not to supplant, but to supplement and round out the 
work so ably done by Mandonnet, whose monograph VAN STEEN- 
BERGHEN says, “demuerera longtemps, sans doute, l’ouvrage fonda- 
mentale en cette matiére.” 

GeraLD B. PHELAN. 


Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
St. Michael’s Coliege, 
University of Toronto. 


Studies in the Nature of Facts. By ApaMs and Orners. University 
of California Publications in Philosophy. Vol. 14, pp. 1-232. 


One can hardly expect satisfactory conclusions when the opinions of 
eight different philosophers are found between the covers of one book. 
We discover various viewpoints, but, in the present work, the points of 
view are so unrelated that one wonders if all are concerned with the 
same object of reference. The names of the lecturers—PEPPER, LOEWEN- 
BERG, ROELOFS, DENNES, MARHENKE, LENZEN, HENDERSON, ADAMS— 
are well known to students of American philosophy. 

The spirit of the volume may be judged by Professor PEPPER’s 
statement (p. 4): “ We have given up being certain about God, free- 
dom and immorality only that we may be certain about the ultimate 
grounds of mathematical reasoning or the stubborn facts of science. 
It is simply that we do not care about our souls today, whereas we do 
care about the structure and the data of our sciences.” He adds signi- 
ficantly, “ This age is as dogmatic as any other.” 

Professor PEpPER’s paper about “ Middle Sized Facts,” or the facts 
of common sense, as RoELors calls them (p. 67), rightly concludes that 
such facts save us from utter skepticism. He speaks of such facts as 
real after “every world theory . . . is shown inadequate.” Evidently 
Professor LOEWENBERG disagrees with this assertion since his lecture 
is built on the assumption that no fact comes to us uncolored by theory. 
The Kantian influence is evident in this statement: “ The only nature 
we understand is that which our understanding itself renders factitious. 
We understand only what we qualify ...” (p. 58). The unknowable 
“ Ding-an-sich ” is poorly disguised. 
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Dr. Roexors in his lecture on “Factuality a Regulative Ideal” 
recognizes the independent existence of a fact as such. Our recognition 
of facts is conditioned by our experience and our choice of facts 
depends on our interest at the time of our choice. While as a whole 
Dr. Rorewors’ paper is excellent he appears to have missed the point in 
his discussion of the stubbornness of facts (p. 70). Facts are stubborn 
in as much as they are true, irrespective of our theories and prejudices. 

Dr. LeNnzEN’s discussion of “ Metaphysical Import of Scientific 
Facts” gives no satisfactory proof “that it is possible to investigate 
characters and relations of aspects independently of an epistemological 
theory concerning the ultimate status of aspects.” Moreover, everyday 
experience argues against his claim that the plain man is not a realist. 
Dr. LENZEN’s tendency toward subjectivism is clearly seen midway in 
his article where he approves Mill’s definition of matter as the perma- 
nent possibility of sensation (p. 159). 

In “An Approximate Definition of Fact,’ Professor HENDERSON 
crushes what hope remained in us by saying: “I do not seek to find 
out what fact is. ... I would as willingly search for the absolute or 
for the unicorn.” Through charts, tables, and algebraic symbols we 
plod to discover that “a logical operation performed upon a non- 
logical statement does not, in general, lead to a fact.” 

“Fact and Perspective” by Professor ADAMS discusses views rang- 
ing from the one extreme favoring subjective perspective to the 
destruction of objective fact, to the other extreme which favors objective 
fact to the diminution of the part played by perspective. 


Epwarp F. Tasor. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Causality. By Apams and OTHERS. University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, 1932. Vol. 15, pp. 1-231. 


In “The Elasticity of the Idea of Causality,’ Dr. LOWENBERG 
endeavors to discover why instances of causality, recognized by all, 
lead to different theories of causality. The confusion in post-analytic 
connotation is due to the various philosophic postulates. He says, 
“With the aid of specific postulates, any causal formula may be made 
to apply to any observed content...” (p. 11‘ Dr. LOEWENBERG’s 
conclusion: “ Causation is ultimately as inexplicable as substance of 
which it is the inward process” (p. 37) so vindicates the title of his 
article that one wonders why it was written. 
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Dr. Brown in “Causality and the Cosmos” is concerned with cau- 
sality as the basis of prediction of future events. It is easy to agree that 
time and space change nothing and that “there are cataclysmic acci- 
dents of nature which neither can be foreseen or avoided. Even within 
the limits of his power, man’s knowledge is imperfect and passion will 
not always wait upon such knowledge as he has.” (p. 65) At the same 
time one can hardly assent to a universe of pure chance (p. 66) or to 
even a partial substitution of animal vision for free will. (p. 64) 

A confusion of modern vitalism with antiquated animism mars the 
introductory paragraphs of “ Physical Causality” by Dr. LENzEn. 
Since vitalism in his opinion is animism and animism has hindered the 
progress of physics, vitalism must be rejected. In common with Dr. 
Brown, Dr. LENZEN sees “no grounds for inferring the future applica- 
tion of the concept of causality from its past applicability alone.” 
(p. 96). The two Doctors must admit, however, that even their practice 
in real life is in contradiction to such a theory. 

Dr. ScHLIcK’s article on “ Causality in Everyday Life and in Recent 
Science” is very close to the views of the common man. Much of the 
confusion in the problem of causality would be avoided if all would 
keep in mind the two facts with which Dr. ScHLIcK introduces his 
remarks. These two facts—(1) the post hoc—propter hoc distinction 
and (2) the knowledge that a thing is a cause without knowing how it 
is a cause—are among the A B C’s of philosophy. Physicists have 
abandoned the principle of causality because of their inability to pre- 
dict the behavior of atoms with perfect accuracy. Dr. ScHLicK, how- 
ever, is convinced that the principle of causality is valid in everyday 
life and in ordinary science. No doubt further knowledge of atomic 
action will reinstate the principle of causality in physics. 

Dr. Apams treats the “ Nature and Validity of the Causal Principle ” 
very lucidly. Causality has a wider significance than appears from our 
practical experience. Dr. ApAMs disagrees with the pragmatists who 
limit problems to those designated as specific. He shows how reflective 
problems lead us to basic concepts, one of which is the nature and 
validity of the causal principle. Unlike Hume, Dr. Apams claims that 
there is something above the temporal conjunction of separate events 
and this something is causality. 


Epwarp F.. TAsor. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Studies in the Eighteenth Century Background of Hume’s Empiricism. 
By Mary SHaw Kouypers. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. Pp. viii + 140. 


This is a little book. It has only one hundred and forty pages. But 
it is a good piece of research. (Perhaps that “but” is superfluous.) 

Mary SHaw Kuypers states her problem with a clarity which 
leaves nothing to be desired. She is undertaking a historical study of 
the influences which brought the problem of causation to the foreground 
both in the science and the philosophy of the eighteenth century and 
she is tracing some of the tendencies in the social philosophy of that 
century which ran parallel to the scientific development. The work 
was undertaken as an attempt to clarify the meaning of the term 
“ phenomenalist ” as applied to Hume, in the light of the age in which 
he lived and in view of his efforts to establish empiricism in both 
metaphysics and in polities and ethics. 

The clarity which signalizes the statement of the problem is carried 
through the investigation of the elements and factors of its solution. 
Relevant facts in the history of the Newtonian conception of the uni- 
verse are set over against significant details of Hume’s initiation into 
philosophy. The juxtaposition reveals influences on Hume’s early 
thought which are important (early impressions are important) for 
the subsequent development of his empiricism. A study of the meta- 
physical interpretation of Newton’s principles and its repercussions in 
eighteenth century philosophy in England leads to a clearer understand- 
ing of Hume’s questioning attitude towards causation. To trace the 
effect of this new philosophical outlook on Hume’s ethical, political and 
historical ideas the author had to keep constantly in mind the formative 
influences exerted upon his thought by the scientific and philosophical 
agitation which reigned during the last decade of the seventeenth and 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Mary SHaw Kouypers has done her work well. Even though here 
and there, there is lacking the proper nuance in her treatment of 
certain problems of detail—e. g., the body-mind problem in Descartes— 
and even though an occasional sweeping statement slips from her pen 
which it would be difficult to substantiate without a great deal more 
investigation—e. g., that theological questions had become the concern 
of a minority by the middle of the eighteenth century—she is to be 
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congratulated for the care and accuracy with which she has conducted 
this useful investigation of a historical problem in philosophy. 


Institute of Mediaeval Studies, GreRALD B. PHELAN. 
St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 


A Realistic Universe. By JoHN Exor Boopin. (Revised Edition). 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. lvi + 412. 


This book comes to us with a new preface and a new introduction. 
The preface and the introduction to the original edition are reprinted. 
Professor BoopIn writes in a wordy style, and his range is encyclopedic. 
Readers acquainted with his ‘Cosmic Evolution’ and with the earlier 
edition will be familiar with his way of repeating the same idea and of 
interrupting the train of his thought by an idea interposing itself in 
an apparently unconnected manner. This makes hard reading, and the 
book is bulky. Perhaps the Norse peoples fancy their literature in that 
fashion; Sigrid Unset is not noted for terseness or fewness of words. 
But there is meaning, despite the many words; at times, however, it is 
sunk so deeply in the sea of logomachy that it is almost completely lost. 

Boopin is a realist. Nowadays we have so many kinds of realism 
that a closer specification is necessary. His book pleads, not precisely 
for a real, but for a realistic universe. This seems to mean a universe 
on its way towards realization. As I grasp it, this is a universe which 
must be admitted as actually here, but which is going onward, and of 
which we do not quite know what it is. Our state of mind towards it 
must be something like that of the author’s, engaged in contemplating 
a picture, as described on p. 310: “TI saw little of merit in a painting 
before which I stood recently, until I read the subject ‘ Fleeting 
Shadows’ Then it was marvelous.” This appears to me to be the 
attitude of a mystic, who would also be a critic; but before he can 
bring his critical faculty to bear, the ultimate in reality must stand 
self-revealed before him. Although (p. xxiii) rejecting the mystic 
approach, he agrees (p. xxii) that the function of art and metaphysics 
is to idealize life. As a pupil of Josiah Royce he clings to idealism; 
wondering at the marvels of science, he would be a realist; yet specu- 
lative, he admires Poincaré and would make harmony by mathematics. 

There is a five-fold truth which he calls divine: the truth of being, of 
time, of space, of consciousness, of form. (in the final survey (c. xix) 
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these are again considered as attributes. The book is divided into five 
parts, each part examining one of the five divine truths or attributes. 
The first part, ‘Energy and Things,’ accepts the findings of modern 
science, but not unreservedly; ‘Consciousness and Mind’ touches 
epistemology, psychology, and values; ‘Space and Reality’ takes us 
into the Euclidean and the non-Euclidean geometry, and the depths of 
the infinite; ‘Time and Reality’ brings us to the realm of magic and 
potent words. With regard to space, much is conceded to ‘ logical sys- 
tem’; but it is asserted that the world is an energy system, in which real 
space figures as an indispensable condition. Concerning time, the ques- 
tion arises: “Is it the ‘ thickness of reality,’ as Bergson says?” And 
again, can change and constancy, the temporal and the eternal be recon- 
ciled? Boop1n would leave us only the pragmatic solution. Surely it is 
a mystic dream to propose that man, in a fleeting lifetime, should apply 
a pragmatic test to eternity. 

Part V, Form and Reality, sets forth the identity of ideals, the 
moral problem, and teleological idealism. Life, truth, beauty and virtue 
are identical as regards form, or the demands which they set to the 
concrete will. There must be direction; evolution, life, the line- 
straight or curved—are inconceivable without direction and end. The 
ought is the consciousness of form in the universe. 

Despite the difficulties of expression, much of the profound analytical 
thought is quite clear; beneath a manner of expression in some ways 
cryptic, there is a good deal of truth. Half the confusion of philosophy 
today is the failure to distinguish between Mind and my mind; Life and 
my life, Form and my individual existence. This has been absorbed by 
the author from his idealistic progenitors in philosophy. When he 
speaks of an ‘Omniscient Socius’ does BoopIn mean God? If God is 
called ‘ Socius,’ am I His equal? How can I serve the eternal OuGHT 
“by serving for the time being the Ought incarnated in my meaning 
and in human history?” Am I, my ego, nothing but a meaning? There 
is fog here which needs dispelling. Professor BoopIn (p. 359) promises 
that “the next incarnation will come in the fulness of time. The voice 
out of the dark is enough for the next stop.” I wish that he had left 
these voices out of the dark out of his book; had he done so, it might 
have turned out a first-rate philosophy. 


Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Systematic Sociology; On the Basis of the “ Beziehungslehre” and 
“Gebildelehre” of Leopold von Weise. By Howarp BECKER. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1932. Pp. xxi + 772. 


Dr. Brecker describes this work in the preface as an “amplified 
adaptation ” of the two German books mentioned in the title. He 
explains that he has added no essential material, but has tried to make 
Dr. von Wiese’s work intelligible to American readers by explaining 
local allusions, by amplifying obscure passages, by giving references to 
the American literature, and by adding some sections which seemed 
necessary for a better understanding of the original. Dr. BECKER is 
admirably fitted to do this; for he was for some time an exchange fellow 
in the Sociological Division of the Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences of the University of Cologne. Dr. von Wiese is director of 
this division. 

The work falls into three parts. The first covers the field of sociology 
and its relation to cognate sciences. The second treats of the individual 
as a social being and his action patterns. The third covers “ plurality 
patterns” or the laws of group action. There is added a “ historical 
postscript” based on Dr. von Wiese’s Soziologie: Geschichte und 
Haupt probleme. 

The general purpose of the work is to give a philosophical synthesis 
of social phenomena. This is an admirable objective and one very 
necessary in our day when sociologists often cannot see the forest for 
the trees. Yet it is to be doubted whether Dr. von Wiese has succeeded. 
He follows an entirely theoretical method to the almost complete neglect 
of the facts of observational sociology and social psychology. 

It is hard to sympathize with the attitude of a sociologist who writes 
an eight-hundred-page book on social behavior in apparently total 
ignorance of the enormous mass of data assembled in recent years by 
social psychologists, such as may be found summarized, for example in 
a book like Murphy’s Experimental Social Psychology. It is hard to 
see how a writer feels justified in theorizing about social phenomena 
until he has familiarized himself with the data of social research. A 
theory of group action ought to be evolved only after a thorough study 
of the known facts of group action. 

This volume, like the other volumes of the Wiley Social Science 
Series, is presented in an attractive format. The type is clear and 
attractive, there is an adequate index, and the book is well bound. 


The Catholic University of America. Pavut Furrey. 
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Blesséd Spinoza. By Lewis Browne. New York: The Maemillan Co., 
1932. Pp. xiii + 334. 


It was inevitable that the three hundredth anniversary of Spinoza’s 
birth would be seized upon as an opportunity to write and publish a 
book of this sort. Since Spinoza is to be canonized, or at least beati- 
fied, the appearance of a biography written in the very worst hagio- 
graphical tradition is no matter of surprise. In complete harmony 
with the present vogue of idolizing Spinoza, Mr. Lewis Browne is 
apparently resolved both to spread the vogue and to profit by it. 
Hence he is found writing in the character of the utterly devoted 
worshipper at the shrine. In this character he writes a pious life that 
is as dithyrambic as may well be expected, a production for which both 
shrewdness and mere incapacity are responsible. Shrewdness may ex- 
plain its pretentious posturing and creaking apparatus of “ scholar- 
ship.” It is to incapacity that must be charged the turgid narrative 
and intolerably stodgy and commonplace style. The vicious practices 
of the “new biography” are also responsible for their share of the 
book’s defects. 

It may be worth the trouble to illustrate some of these things. Here 
is Mr. Browns the stylist: “ This Van der Spyck, apparently a some- 
what garrulous soul, was right glad to grow reminiscent about his 
former lodger, for he and his family had loved the man dearly, and 
still revered his memory.” (p. 112) “But the time was soon to come 
when they were forced to revise their opinion. Of a sudden one day 
the news reached them that Baruch had left home! Taking his books 
and his clothes, he had fled the Jodenbuurt and had gone to live with 
Van den Ende. The rabbis must have been stunned by the report. 
Baruch, their most brilliant disciple, gone to live with a Gentile! No, 
worse: with a Gentile who was also a free-thinker! It was incredible. 
How could he pray in such a house, how stand each morning with the 
phylacteries on his head and arm while reciting the long Hebrew 
service? And how could he keep from eating unclean food? .. . No, 
the report must be false. It was impossible that Baruch, the son of 
Michael Despinoza, could commit such a ‘ profanation of the Name’ ! 

. -’ (pp. 126-7) There are pages on pages of this, question marks, 
exclamation points, trailing lines of periods and all. 

The passage is also illustrative of Mr. Lewis Brownz the biographi- 
cal technician. Like the omniscient novelist of other days, he knows 
all the secrets of the hearts and minds of his characters. He knows 
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not only what Spinoza thinks and feels, but he has no difficulty in 
giving the words, thoughts and emotions of anyone who had, ought to 
have had or could have had anything to do with him. Typical also are 
the words “fled the Jodenbuurt.” The next paragraph indicates that 
Spinoza’s immediate reason for leaving his home was prosaic enough— 
the nagging of his half-sister. Here as elsewhere the author cannot 
resist the temptation to add a melodramatic flourish, to inject color 
and drama into a life that is marked by their lack. Other tricks out 
of the “new biographer’s”’ little bag can be instanced with equal ease. 
Such are the pages of laborious padding with accounts of the Jews in 
Spain and the like; the paragraphs and pages of conjecture and sur- 
mise; the spinning out of feeble little bits of fact into elaborate fabrics 
that begin with “ probably” and end with “ must.” 

The truth of the matter is that Spinoza’s life, if discussion of his 
philosophical doctrines and correspondences is omitted, can be told in 
few enough pages. His was not the first frugal life lived by a philoso- 
pher or scholar, nor the last. In a purely human and social way he 
had compensations that many another man has lacked. Fame and 
friends came to him early in life. Even such an account of his life as 
the present one does not give much basis for “the poor persecuted 
Jew” tradition. He left his own people voluntarily and certainly had 
little to complain of in the reception that he received from the Chris- 
tians among whom he spent his days. To limit Spinoza’s story to the 
bare and not so interesting facts is the last thing that so enterprising 
an author as Mr. Lewis Brownz is inclined to do. His beatus is now 
riding the crest of the philosophic wave and Mr. Lewis Brownz piously 
and shrewdly tells the story of Spinoza’s life at length. If he had only 
had the grace to leave out the footnotes and the “Selected Biblio- 
graphy” ! 

The book has, of course, its merits. It improves as it progesses from 
the account of Spinoza’s youth, concerning which information is frag- 
mentary, to the account of his life as a philosopher. Here it tells of his 
correspondence with other philosophers and scientists, of the visits 
made to him by students of the University of Leyden when he resided 
at Rijnsburg, of the circle of friends at the Hague. The account of 
the writing and the publication of his books is also of interest and value. 
From such sectious of the book emerges a clearer, more living and more 
appealing picture of Spinoza than in the less critical and less objective 
sections of the book. It is to be regretted that the entire work is not 
written in this vein and up to this standard. 
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One wonders how much of the great popularity of Spinoza at the 
present time is due to such books as this and to formal and conscious 
propaganda. It is more pleasant to think that the interest in Spinoza’s 
philosophy is due rather to a sincere study of his doctrine for its own 
sake. The flaws of that philosophy are many and great. In his own 
case it was largely an escape from reality and it can be made the same 
thing today. From such a philosophy, if it were ever put into any- 
thing like a general and actual practice, disaster would issue. Yet 
from its study some good can come. This will lie in a prompting to 
study those earlier and truer philosophers from whom Spinoza in a 
manner derives and who possess so much of that wisdom of which he 
had a little share. It is this modicum of genuine wisdom possessed by 
Spinoza, one likes to think, that draws so many groping minds to him 
in our day. In their sincere search for the truth his work may ulti- 
mately be a path leading back to other philosphers who have an older 
and clearer title to greatness both in holiness of life and in depth of 
thought, to Augustine of Hippo, to Anselm of Canterbury, to Thomas 
of Aquin. 

Joun K. Ryan. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Quaestiones disputatae de emanatione aeterna—de statu naturae 
lapsae—et de anima of Fr. Roger Marston, 0.F.M. Edited by 
Fathers of the Collegium S. Bonaventurae from their press: 
Quaracchi, near Florence. 1932. Pp. Ixxx + 500. 


This is the seventh tome of the Franciscan Scholastic Mediaeval 
Library—a collection of various disputed questions and other Scholastic 
works of the Franciscan doctors of that period when but a little knowl- 
edge of things divine was so highly estimated and painstakingly pursued. 

The publication in 1883 of a quaestio disputata of Fr. Rocrr 
Marston relative to the mode of human cognition in the divine light, 
together with an increasing interest in the Franciscan School, drew 
forth from mediaevalists praise for the author and gave impetus to 
critical investigation into his hitherto little known life and writings. 

After nearly fifty years, a complete and critical edition of the 
Quagstiones disputatae has been published. To it the Editors have 
prefixed as ample treatment of the life, work and teaching of this 
thirteenth century Franciscan lector as the documents permit. A 
resumé of their conclusions will help our readers to understand the 
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philosophical and theological importance of Marston, and to appreciate 
his historical value relative to the description of the conflict between 
Aristotelianism and traditional Augustinianism. 

In the nearly total silence of extrinsic documentary evidence,! an 
outline of his life must be reconstructed almost exclusively from an 
historical study of his writings. 

RocER Marston, born perhaps at Marston three and one-half miles 
northeast of Oxford, a Franciscan of the Province of England, was 
reader (magister regens) at Oxford and Cambridge, and later became 
Provincial Minister of the English Province. Of his family and earlier 
life nothing is known. He mentions that he was at Paris when Cantor 
of Perona [?] had his “inceptio solemnis” in the University of Paris, 
St. Thomas among other doctors being present. Rocer at this time 
(1269-1272) was probably a student at Paris residing at the Franciscan 
Studium there. He had left Paris before 1276-1277, it would seem, 
and was not at Oxford on March, 18, 1277. 

Rocer was a skilled logician, well conversant with the works of 
Aristotle, the school of S. Victor, and second to none, not even S. 
Bonaventura and fr. Matthew of Aquasparta, in his knowledge of 
St. Augustine and St. Anselm. He earefully notes St. Thomas’ progress 
of doctrine or change of opinion. 

Among his contemporaries while he studied at Paris and began to 
teach at Oxford were such famous Doctors, as Thomas of Acquin,? 
Henry of Ghent, Gerard of Abbeville, and eminent Franciscan Masters, 
as S. Bonaventura, William of Mae, Walter of Bruges, Bartholemew of 
Bologna, Eustachius of Arras, William of Barlo, R. Bacon (some of 
whom, it appears, were his teachers). He was a pupil of John Peck- 
ham, with whom in teaching and method he is very closely connected. 

After leaving Paris, Roger became “ magister regens” at the Oxford 
and Cambridge Studies. He is named 16th among the lectors in the 
Oxford series, and, curiously enough, 12th in the Cambridge. The fact 
that Richard Knapwell, a great Thomist and opponent of traditional 
Augustinianism and of the Franciscan, Peckham, was teaching at Ox- 
ford simultaneously with Roger explains why the latter so insistently 


1The Appendices to the tract of Fr. Thomas de Eccleston, O.F.M., De 
Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam. Edited by A. Little, Paris: 1909 
(in Collection d’études et de documents, vol. VII). 

* While Roger was a student at Paris, the Angelic Doctor filled the 
“cathedra magistralis ” at the University of Paris for his second term. 
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defends all the theses admitted by St. Bonaventura and Peckham and 
against the contrary positions never ceases to urge the authority of 
St. Augustine. 

The Quaestiones de Statu Naturae Lapsae were written before those 
De Emanatione Aeterna while these latter preceded the Quaestiones de 
Anima. 

RocrerR Marston’s writings were for certuries in oblivion. The chief 
ms. in which they are contained is the codex conv. sopp. 123 (=F) of 
the Bibliotheca Lawrentiana, Florence. In preparing this edition the 
Editors used also codd. 158 (=S) and 118 (=T) of the Bibl. Com. of 
Assisi. 

There follows a description of these codices relative to the edition of 
Rocer’s Quaestiones. Of their authenticity in regard of the Quaestiones 
and the Quodlibeta there is no ground for doubt. The titles of the 
various Quodlibeta (4 comprising 134 questions) are given. Mediae- 
valists will be pleased to learn that an edition of the Quodlibeta is in 
course of preparation at Quaracchi. 

It may be well to place Marston in his doctrinal environment. He 
has the greatest veneration for Robert Grosseteste (Lincolniensis), chief 
founder of the Franciscan Study at Oxford, who, in his mind, is the 
“commentator” par excellence of Pseudo-Dionysius. Peter of Lombard 
(on whose I Sent. RocEer wrote a Commentary which is now lost), 
Alexander of Hales, Richard of Mediavilla, Matthew of Aquasparta he 
esteems highly. He differs from Lincolniensis on the motive of the 
Incarnation and on the violent character of Christ’s death. 

Under the leadership of S. Bonaventura, he is a faithful soldier of 
St. Augustine. He holds that primacy in the Father is the formal 
reason of generation, that innascibility is the constitutive reason of the 
Father’s hypostasis and source of the processions. 

His more immediate master, however, was John Peckham. Like all 
the Franciscan doctors of the thirteenth century St. Augustine was 
his norm. Plato, Aristotle, Averroés and Avicenna are mere “ philoso- 
phantes.” The pagan philosophers he terms be-times “ homines infer- 
nales.” He proclaims the insufficiency of mundane philosophy which 
was ignorant of love. Mosaic cosmogony is for him literal, historical 
truth, and he condemns those who would explain the production of the 
firmament according to Aristotle and the physici. Augustine must 
prevail over Aristotle, and when Thomas teaches the unity of the 
human form, the knowledge of future contingents [by eternal intuition 
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of the accomplished fact], knowledge through abstraction from the 
phantasmata, ete., he is a mere “ philosophans” boldly “teaching and 
writing new opinions.” 
Howarp F. SHEPSTON. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Vanity of Dogmatizing. By JosepH GuanvitL. (Reproduced 
from the Edition of 1661 with a Bibliographical Note by Moody 
E. Prior). New York: Published for the Facsimile Text Society 
by Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 250. 


Students of English philosophy and letters should be grateful to the 
Facsimile Text Society for its services in making available GLANVILL’S 
first and best known work. The edition of 1661 is the original edition 
and differs, as Professor Moody points out, in some respects from the 
second edition, which appeared in 1676. The book’s full title gives a 
fairly complete summary of its contents: The Vanity of Dogmatizing 
or Confidence in Opinions Manifested in a Discourse of the Shortness 
and Uncertainty of cur Knowledge and its Causes with some Reflexions 
on Peripateticism and an Apology for Philosophy. Ironically but not 
unexpectedly, GLANVILL is as thoroughly dogmatic as only the pro- 
fessed anti-dogmatist can be. Of this type of mind he affords by no 
means the last or most distinguished instance in the history of English 
philosophy. 

As a matter of fact, it is as a minor representative of the positive 
and empirical tradition in English philosophy and as a prime example 
of a long line of very self-complacent, very self-assured and very self- 
assertive insular thinkers that Glanvill is of most interest. Historically, 
also, he is interesting because of his relations to the Cambridge 
Platonists, Hobbes and Descartes. On Descartes Glanvill had passed 
a judgment that contained no shadow of doubt. “That miracle of 
men, the illustrious Des-Cartes ”, “the incomparable”, “the admir’d ”, 
“the most ingenious”—no superlative is too good for him. “ That 
wonder of men, the great Des-Cartes” is linked with “the ingenious 
Sir K. Digby” and together they are “those two Grand Sages, than 
whom it may be the Sun never saw a more learned pair.” 

Glanvill’s skepticism is, of course, the mark by which he is remem- 
bered as a philosophical writer. He thinks highly of “the method of 
the most excellent Des-Cartes”, and it is not surprising to find him 
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saying “...and (since Dogmatical Ignorance will call it so) a 
Scepticism, that’s the only way to Science”. (pp. 73-74) His own use 
of the Cartesian method contains sources of amusement, especially in 
the face of his well-known gullibility with regard to ghosts and other 
preternatural matters. Amusing also are Glanvill’s attacks on Aristotle 
and the Peripatetic philosophy. With all his ardent attacks and 
defenses, his full-bodied, whole-hearted, beef-eating British opposition 
to the subtleties of the Peripatetics and equally complete and simple 
adherence to the clear ideas and honest methods of the new philosophy, 
Glanvill is doubtless pained if he knows now that his Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing will live longest as the source for the subject of Matthew Arnold’s 
The Scholar Gypsy. One can moralize on this fact as well as on the 
vanity of dogmatizing. 

In common with most of the earlier writers in English on philosophy, 
Glanvill expresses himself clearly and effectively. It is true that his 
thought is never so deep as to offer any excuse for obscurity in its 
expression, but there are few philosophers, no matter how badly 
they write, of whom the same cannot be said. His style is clear, logical, 
forthright and vigorous. At times it is even rich and eloquent, and 
always it is marked by an antique quaintness. Three centuries hence 
will most of the philosophic writing of our day be even readable, much 
less redolent of an ancient charm? 

K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 16: August 4, 1932. 

Charles Hartshorne: Contingency and the New Era in Metaphysics (I). 
The author makes a “careful restatement of the state of this ‘ ancient’ 
problem ” (determinism) prior to the recent discoveries of physics. Marie 
C. Swabey: Is There a Logical Force in Demonstration? An exposition 
and vindication of logical force. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 17: August 18, 1932. 

A. Myrton Frye: Intellectual and Moral Obligation. A treatment of 
the “principles of logic and ethics, in their relation to mind, in parallel 
fashion. Charles Hartshorne: Contingency and the New Era in Meta- 
physics (II). In a second article, the author continues his discussion of 
determinism. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 18: September 1, 1932. 

Ralph S. Lillie: The Directive Influence in Living Organisms. The 
problem has reference to the ultimate physical basis of the contrast be- 
tween vital and non-vital modes of determination. A. Ushenko: The 
Analysis of the Subject-Predicate Proposition. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 19: September 15, 1932. 

David Rynin: The Nature of Communication. An attempt to under- 
stand the nature of communication and “to make clear its powers and 
presuppositions.” David F. Swenson: A Note on Compound Propositions. 
A demonstration of the “immanent logical relations of equivalence and 
contradiction” . .. also “certain related problems of general logic” are 
discussed. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 20: September 29, 1932. 

Everett W. Hall: Relevance and Scientific Method. An investigation 
of “what sort of ground is necessary to substantiate the claim that 
abstract knowledge can be completely and ultimately valid.” E. Edwin 
Van de Walle: A fundamental Difference between the Natural and Social 
Sciences. In his discussion of natural and social sciences, the author 
takes a middle position avoiding “those who believe that no science of 
anything social is possible or even desirable ” on the one hand, and on the 
other “those who find delight in exact and rigorous formulation.” F. C. 
S. Schiller: The Principles of Symbolic Logic. A brief exposition of the 
points made in the author’s Personalist article on “The Sacrifice of 
Barbara.” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIX, No. 21: October 13, 1932. 

Horace M. Kallen: Reason as Fact and as Fetich (I). The author 
states that words do not set forth their meaning and that “no two minds 
can mean quite the same thing by the same term.” 
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The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLI, 5: September, 1932. 

Eugene W. Lyman: Ernst Troeltsch’s Philosophy of History. A philoso- 
phy of history as a natural scientist comprehends it with a mind imbued 
with the results of Charles Darwin and Dubois-Reymond, and tense with 
personal researches in religious thought. The study seeks to establish a 
vital and effective religious norm for practical questions. In reacting to 
Harnack and Ritschl, Troeltsch molded the new theology of the Religions- 
geschichtliche Schule. Ethical theism is the heart of religion. The logic 
is that of Dilthey qualified by Windelband and Rickert. A synthesis is 
sought between a conviction that every epoch is immediate to God and 
the belief that there is a religious obligation to effect a new standard of 
culture in the light of historical knowledge. This unity is found not 
through a Protestant-Christian justification by faith, but through a more 
generally religious justification of faith. Ledger Wood: Descartes’ Philoso- 
phy of Mind. Being assured of the existence of self, Descartes pauses 
to analyze the human mind before proceeding to prove the existence of 
God. He puts to himself the question of the distinction between the 
existence and the essence of the “I”. He assumes gratuitiously that the 
mind is a thing, the essential attribute of which is to think. This argu- 
ment as developed in his writing amounts to: since I exist only when 
and in so far as I think, it follows that thinking constitutes my essence. 
It rests on the primary intuition which is the foundation for Descartes’ 
system. Absolute confidence is placed in the mind’s simple apprehension 
of its own activities. His whole analysis results in the epistemological 
consequence that the mind is prior to the body in the order of knowledge. 
Discussion—Roy W. Sellars: A Reinterpretation of Relativity. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLI, 6: November, 1932. 

A. G. A. Balz: Louis de la Forge and the Critique of Substantial Forms. 
It is concerned with a contemporary’s interpretation of the philosophy of 
Descartes. The work throws new light on the Cartesian principles by 
presenting the interpretation of Louis de la Forge who did not pose as a 
critic of Descartes but rather as one who wished to clarify to the satis- 
faction of his own mind the philosophy of his famous contemporary. 
John Tull Baker: Space, Time, and God. More, Barrow, Newton, and 
Locke had established space and time as absolute in the scheme of cos- 
mology and physical existence. The question then arose: Where is God 
in this absolute world of absolute particles in absolute space and time? 
The controversy between the Newtonians and other contemporary philoso- 
phers such as Law, King, John and Samuel Clarke, and Jackson is brought 
out in quotations and parallel passages presenting the whole situation of 
the attribution of the qualities of space and time to the Infinite Being. 
Philip Paul Wiener: The Experimental Philosophy of Robert Boyle (1626- 
91). Boyle commences with an experimental criticism of neo-Platonic and 
Aristotelian principles of natural sciences. His is a mechanical philosophy 
which led him to many secrets of nature, but also to many conjectures. 
It is a revival of Democritean mechanics. Scholasticism is- underestimated 
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and unappreciated. Boyle’s system stands as a forerunner of modern 
pragmatism. Quantitative mechanistic physics are employed and nature is 
conceived as a self-moving engine or automaton. Through his philo- 
sophical and mechanical exveriments he is led to deny final causes, while 
he speaks of them in his pious discourses. Discussion—E. A. Burtt: 
Reason and Nature. 


Philosophy—Vol. VII, No. 28: October, 1932. 

Douglas Fawcett: On Fundamentals—An Adventure. This is a quest 
for knowledge—a philosophical adventure into the realm of idealism, con- 
ceptual rationalism, and imaginism. God is interpreted as Divine Imagin- 
ing, is above all truth and thought. God’s reality as Whitehead puts it 
is the “ Ultimate Irrationality.” F. R. Hoare: Indeterminacy and In- 
determinism. The author discusses Sir Arthur Eddington’s answer as to 
whether indeterminacy involves indeterminism. Eddington says it does 
and dwells particularly on the simple case of the unpredictability of the 
future position of an atom. G. N. M. Tyrrell: Physics and the Ontological 
Problem. There is a reluctance on the part of twentieth century physi- 
cists to face the ontological problem. He enumerates three possibilities: 
(1) The world of physics may be an appearance of the world of sense; 
(2) The world of sense may be an appearance of the world of physics; 
(3) Both the world of sense and the world of physics may be appearances 
of some reality which is not identical with either of them. Mary Evelyn 
Clarke: A Phenomenological System of Ethics. The consequences of doc- 
trines of phenomenology in the field of ethics are traced in the work of 
Max Scheler. John Lewis: How to Teach Philosophy. The author lays 
down in this article the problems, solutions, reflections and philosophers 
for the student. 


The Monist—Vol. XLII, No. 4: October, 1932. 

C. I. Lewis: Alternate Systems of Logic. The possibility of a system 
of logic not in harmony with the Aristotelian structure, (which has been 
accepted for centuries as flowing from the nature of human reason), is in 
strict accord with modern investigations into the science of logic. Strictly 
speaking, there is no system of logic that can be said to flow from the 
very nature of human reason; likewise, no principle of logic, even the 
fundamental Aristotelian dictum of the “Excluded Middle.” Since all 
systems of logic are somewhat arbitrary they should be subjected to a 
pragmatical gauge for a testimony of their worth and value. Robert P. 
Richardson: Preludes to Philosophy. “A discussion dealing primarily 
with certain topics preliminary to the category theory.” In other words, 
a light investigation into the predicaments. Hiralal Haldar: Space and 
Time in Hegel’s Philosophy. Hegel viewed all the various phases and 
aspects of reality as inseparably connected. This idea is the main point 
in his treatment of space and time, which are considered by him not as 
two entities but rather two aspects of one and the same entity which 
may be called space-time. “Time is related to space very much as the 
dimensions of space are related to one another.” Everett W. Hall: Con- 
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tinuity and Identity. The author aims to show that “Continuity in space 
or time or relative to any one standard of continuity in general, is not 
rationally required in order that identity may be legitimately predicated.” 
Identity is taken to mean a single concrete thing, an existent, a real 
entity. The keynote of his contention is that separation in time of tem- 
poral things, and in space of spatial things, is not destructive of the 
identity of those things. Albert E. Blumberg: Demonstration and In- 
ference in the Sciences and Philosophy. “This article treats of demon- 
stration and inference in the sciences and philosophy. It consists in the 
main of a series of definitions brought together from various sources and 
designed to aid in the clarification of certain fundamental epistemological 
questions.” Maurice Baum: James’ Attitude Toward Science. The author 
sketches a short history of William James’ career and endeavors to prove 
from this that James had a very scientific attitude toward science. In 
the author’s own words, “ The attitude of William James toward science 
is both consistent and sound, and is eminently serviceable today.” 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLIII, No. 1: October, 
1932. 

Torgny T. Segerstedt: “Complete” and “Perfect” in Bradley’s Idea 
of Reality. The writer endeavors to present to his readers Bradley’s 
notion of reality. Having sounded the depths of the subject, Bradley 
himself frankly confesses the great difficulty of giving a clear-cut defini- 
tion. However, he defines it as felt-quality, a quality which is one with 
and inseparable from the other qualities. It is, as he shows, at once 
complete as well as all-inclusive. Another predicate is called perfect. 
Reality is not only something which must be and may be and therefore is. 
It is also something which ought to be. This predicate gives, according 
to his statement, value to reality. Worth and reality, however, are identi- 
cal. A rather lengthy explanation of moral worth as self-realization is 
given in order to illustrate the latter statement. On the whole, the 
rendition of Bradley’s trend of thought reveals the writer’s great familiar- 
ity with Bradley’s works and ideas. 


The Psychological Review—Vol. 39, No. 6: November, 1932. 

David Ballin Klein: Scientific Understanding in Psychology. Being a 
discussion of the reasons underlying the muddle existing between psy- 
chology as a science in particular, and psychology as a metaphysical study. 
To further the progress of psychology as a particular science the meta- 
physical problems should be left to the philosopher, and not merely ruled 
out altogether as the positivists have done to the harm of both. Scientific 
method is not the only way to arrive at the understanding of things. 
There are four types of understanding; structural, functional, logical, and 
psychological; and man should be investigated with all. The study of 
man is not limited to the first three which are used chiefly by the natural 
sciences, for the social aspect plays an important réle in the life of man, 
and so the social sciences ought to receive more attention when we study 
human nature in psychology. Harry F, Harlow and Ross Stagner: Pay- 
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chology of Feelings and Emotions. I. Theory of Feelings. Consciousness 
consists of two different processes: sensations and feelings, according to 
the evidence of introspection. The feelings have their center in certain 
local areas, especially in the thalamus. They are grouped into four kinds: 
pain—unpleasant, pleasure—pleasant, excitement, and depression. The study 
of these feelings constitutes the theory for the psychology of emotions. 
“Emotions as patterns of response do not exist”, therefore neither the 
behavioristic method in experiments, nor the introspective, are sufficient 
to explain the problem of the emotions. Zing Yang Kuo: Ontogeny of 
Embryonic Behavior in Aves: V. The Reflex Concept in the Light of 
Embryonic Behavior in Birds. A discussion of the conclusions drawn 
from the movements of the bird embryo. Which conclusions are, concern- 
ing the reflex concept: there is no such thing as a simple reflex; behavior 
begins as a total pattern, and apparent single reflexes are the result of, 
or differentiation of, the whole movement of the organism; and lastly 
behavior of vertebrates is too complicated to be explained by the concept 
of chain reflexes, 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XVI, No. 4: August, 1932. 

Harold E. Burtt and Harold V. Gaskill: Suggestibility and the Form 
of the Question. Two moving picture news-reels were shown a group of 
students. Each reel lasted about twelve minutes, and showed eight to 
twelve occurrences of interest. Six forms of questions were then asked 
concerning the latter in order to evaluate the definite, as opposed to in- 
definite article, the negative as opposed to the positive, and the subjective 
as opposed to tle objective form. All questions were answered “ yes”, 
“no”, or “I don’t know”. It was found that the objective form of 
question showed clearly a greater suggestiveness and a higher degree of 
caution. Robert H. Thouless: Professor H. F. Adams and the Two-Factor 
Theory of Ability. Whether or not Professor Adams’ method of dis- 
tinguishing between subjective and objective scales proves to be a valid and 
useful one it is here shown that the results have no bearing whatever on the 
theory of general ability. H. T. Manuel and Lois S. Hughes: The Intelli- 
gence and Drawing Ability of Young Mexican Children. This is a study of 
the intelligence and drawing ability of Mexican children as compared with 
other children. If the comparison be made grade for grade, the Mexican 
child is found to compare favorably with other children. However, if the 
same comparison is made by ages, say from seven to ten years, the Mexican 
child is found to be inferior, both in drawing ability and in intelligence. 
K. H. R. Edwards: The Rating of Temperamental Qualities. A study of 
traits which shows that temperamental qualities may be graduated in an 
arithmetical series. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XV, N. 71: Mai-Juin, 1932. 

A. Gardeil: La contemplation mystique est-elle intentionelle? (suite 
et fin). This article places a distinction between mystical contempla- 
tion and mystical experience, designating the former as _ intellectual 
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vision, whereas the latter partakes of the nature of a divine touch or 
immediate (without the aid of concept) contact of the soul with the sub- 
stantial presence of God within itself. In mystical contemplation faith 
plays an active réle, administering representative concepts to our con- 
templation, thus rendering it intentional, that is, conceptual. A. Forest: 
Du cheminement de la pensée par E. Meyerson. The criticism offered is 
that M. Meyerson seizes upon a thesis without noting the profound reason 
which underlies it, thereby encountering at every turn what she terms 
the paradox of reason in its progress. She states, “ Reason only identifies 
the diverse, it is therefore obliged to suppose at the same time the identical 
and the different.” A. Forest strives to show in what sense analysis and 
synthesis, which are natural and complementary processes of the human 
reason, allow the unity of being to stand, and even work to affirm this 
unity in the judgment. H.-D. Simonin: A propos de la notion d’ “ in- 
tuition” dans la philosophie thomiste de la connaissance.—L’opinion de 
Capreolus. According to Capreolus, St. Thomas does not give a dis- 
tinction between knowledge by abstraction and intuitive knowledge, but 
one might find an equivalent distinction in his works. The texts from 
Capreolus brought forward seem to attach the term “intuition” to the 
knowledge of the singular, reserving for the knowledge of the universal 
the name of abstraction. 


Revue Neo-Scholastique de Philosophie—Series II, No. 34: Mai, 1932. 

Jacques Maritain: De la notion de philosophie chrétienne. M. Maritain 
upholds the contention of Gilson (in L’esprit de la Philosophie Médiévaie), 
that there is such a thing as a Christian philosophy; developing the 
theme by a study of principles, while Gilson had confined himself to 
historical considerations. M. Emile Brehier is taken to task for saying, 
“One can no more speak of Christian philosophy than of Christian mathe- 
matics or Christian physics.” Certain truths we are physically capable of 
knowing without Christianity, but morally incapable. He concludes by 
showing that Christian philosophy is the most complete and the most 
nearly perfect philosophy. Louis de Raeymaeker: La structure méta- 
physique de l’étre fini. It is here attempted to show the doctrine of 
St. Thomas on the internal composition of finite being, and to indicate 
the inextricable difficulties and flagrant contradictions into which those fall 
who abandon this Thomistic conception. The divisions into prime matter 
and substantial form: and substance and accident, are the principal con- 
siderations. Emile de Strycker: Le Syllogisme chez Platon. A study of 
the text of Plato, showing his use of various forms of the syllogism, and 
explaining the correspondence of terms used. Marcel de Corte: Glose 
sur un Passage du “De Anima”. Proposed translation of a difficult pas- 
sage in Aristotle’s treatise “ De Anima,” concerning the distinction between 
the apprehension of the senses and that of the intellect, explained 
philologically and philosophically. Bruno de Saint Joseph: O0 naquit 
Francisco de Vitoria, O.P.? The author comes to the conculsion, after 
considering many possibilities, that Vitoria was born at Burgos in 1483. 
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Revue Neo-Scholastique de Philosophie—Series II, No. 35: Aout, 
1932. 

A. Mansion: Sur la correspondance du logique et du réel. A discussion 
of realism and idealism, expounding the Scholastic distinction between the 
logical and real orders, and showing in what sense and to what degree they 
correspond. The author has confined his consideration to principles, al- 
though suggesting particular difficult points that might be more fully 
treated in relation to these principles. Chrysogone du S. Sacr.: Maitre 
Jean Baconthorp; les sources—la doctrine—les disciples. A study of the 
works and influence of John Baconthorp, a Carmelite born at Baconthorp, 
England, about 1290, who studied at the University of Paris and later 
taught at Cambridge. He wrote philosophical, scriptural, and theological 
commentaries. F. Van Steenberghen: La Philosophie de 8S. Augustin 
d’aprés les Travaux du Centenaire. A critical bibliography of works 
written in honor of the fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augustine, 
in August, 1930. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théslogiques—T. XXI, No. 2: 
Mai, 1932. 

E. Gilson: Réalisme et méthode. A discussion of mediate and imme- 
diate realism relative to the views of Mercier and St. Thomas. The prob- 
lem of the existence of the exterior world is not a separate problem for 
Mercier. He discusses it as one of the necessary steps in proving the 
objective reality of abstract concepts. In proving that to sensible forms 
there corresponds something real he uses internal consciousness and the 
principle of causality. Through a process of reasoning it becomes evident 
that something other than the conscious subject caused these sensations. 
This appears to be a mediate realism, i.e. it introduces a demonstration 
between the psychological experience and its object. Noél claims that 
there is no need for the principle of causality in this instance. The exist- 
ence of a “real” is immediately given. Comparing Mercier’s so-called 
mediate realism with Descartes’ mediate realism, Gilson shows that 
Descartes excluded all immediated realism; Mercier did not. Differing with 
Noél, Gilson asserts that if one begins with the immediate “given” of 
consciousness as subjective, idealism is granted too much. While such an 
approach may have advantages it is wrong. St. Thomas began with 
things and not with thought. Unlike Descartes who reasoned things into 
being from his thought, St. Thomas finds the material for thought in 
things. The intellect is primarily concerned with the universal which is 
above space, time and matter; the senses grasp the singulars of which 
external reality is composed. P. Kretsch: Sur le dynamisme psychique. 
Father Kretsch would show us how Pavlov’s physiological theory of con- 
ditioned reflexes has been developed to their own ends and with wide- 
reaching results by the psychologists. From Malloizel to Dwelshauvers 
and finally to Ponzo the theory has travelled becoming more and more 
“ spiritualized ” through their experiments. Malloizel emphasized the image 
element in the activating by associated sensations. Dwelshauvers, experi- 
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menting on human subjects, described this dynamism of sensible percep- 
tions as resulting, the subject entirely unconscious of it, from a con- 
centration of attention on the object. Representative images also, as well 
as sensations, will produce the same effects. Ponzo makes the phenomenon 
co-terminus with daily experience. A subject, according to him, might 
believe himself passive but “on peut affirmer que toute sensation ou image 
nous rend agissants méme lorsque nous nous croyons parfaitement passifs ”. 
By many experiments, some of which are mentioned in the article, Ponzo 
also would conclude to a finalist character by which these evoked actions 
cooperate with actions elicited by other sensations “a la formation d’un 
systéme dynamique unique tant pour la fin d’un individu que pour celle 
d’une collectivité”. 

Father Kretsch gives two practical consequences which among many 
others would be suggested by these experimental “finds”. (1). The 
caution that must be had in allowing unsavory cbjects (sexual, etc.) entry 
into the minds of even chiidren “ who do not understand ”, also into our 
own minds, for there the activating aspects remain, multiplying and 
organizing into a dynamic mechanism easy to be touched off. (2) Because, 
however, we cannot escape life and these results follow only because 
attention is first concentrated on particular objects or aspects, we must 
master our cognoscitive faculties, cultivating an indifference, an inattention 
to what is outside useful knowledge. M.-D. Chenu: Pour l’histoire de la 
notion de philosophie chrétienne. Father Chenu introduces Chrysostom 
Javelli as an important figure in the history of the concept of “ Christian 
Philosophy.” Javelli seems to have been the first theologian of the Schools 
to give this title to one of his works. Before, 1500, the term “ Christian 
Philosophy ” would have been expressed rather as “ Philosophical Chris- 
tianity ”, due to the strict separation of the domains of philosophy and 
theology understood at that time more or less in disregard to the inter- 
mingling in their history of both sciences. Though an able Aristotelian, 
Javelli decried the then prevailing fashion of implicating the doctrines of 
faith with certain interpretations of Aristotle. Thus, in the teaching of the 
immortality of the soul, he distinguished the peripatetic way and the 
Christian way of approaching the problem. For him there must always be 
a distinction made between the Aristotelianism of Aristotle and Christian 
Aristotelianism. And his “ Philosophia Christiana”, though elaborated 
with the technique of the Aristotelian is in its method and spirit strictly 
theological. R. de Vaux: Mauritius Hispanus, le Mahométan d’Espagne. 
Father de Vaux takes up the question of the identity of the Mauritius 
Hispanus included in an early 13th century interdiction of certain sections 
of Aristotle together with the doctrines of David of Dinant and of Almaricus 
the heretic. He makes an examination of various texts in which the name 
appears and concludes that neither the hypothesis attributing it to Avicenna 
nor that holding for Averroés are demonstrated. According to him, Mauritius 
Hispanus represents very probably Mahometus Hispanus and, in lieu of 
further knowledge, we must be content to know the philosopher merely 
as the Mohammedan of Spain. 
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Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologique—T. XXI, No. 3: 
Aout, 1932. 

A. J. Festugiére: “ Anthistenica.” This is an excellent and an elaborate 
treatment of a problem peculiar to Greek philosophy .. . relative to 
predication and definition. The historical evolution of the problem in the 
history of Greek thought is treated with interest and comprehensiveness. 
The complete literature of Greece is interestingly and completely examined 
in order to make plain and logical, if not unified, the attitude of the Greek 
Socratics. P. Synave: Religions des Peuples Non-Civilises, and E. Bernard 
Allo: Indo-Européens et Extréme-Orient. In these articles there is a 
full survey of the religious attitude and beliefs accepted by uncivilized 
peoples. It is especially a review of the literature that was discussed at 
the Luxembourg Conference on Religions in September 1929. The evidence 
that was there submitted is interpreted with skill, rare judgment, and 
insight. It is especially satisfactory when one remembers theories advo- 
cated by Fraser in the Golden Bough. The writers make no leaps in the 
dark. All their conclusions are the result of painstaking research into 
the facts that history has revealed. It is consummately scientific in its 
attitude to the problem and especially so in the logic displayed in what is 
usually a labyrinth for the logician. 


Revue @Histoire de la Philosophie—5 Année, Fase. 3-4: Juillet- 
decembre, 1931. 

Raymond Lenoir: Contraires et catégories dans la philosophique hellenique. 
As physicians explore the body, so, led by curiosity, philosophers dissect 
the spirit. Every region and every age has its spirit. The Greek spirit, 
from Thales to Aristotle, was attracted by oppositions, action and passion, 
earth and sky, macrocosm and microcosm, creation and destruction. The 
search was for the essential character of being; the forms of being parallel 
the forms of good. Roger Lefévre: Le Cogito activité irréductible du sujet. 
Can the doubt of Descartes rightly assure us of the fact of thought, and 
of self? The objection of P. Bourdin to Descartes’ refusal to inquire 
whether his thought was waking or dreaming, is not to the point. Cogito 
is not incompatible with doubt. The definition of certitude is examined 
at considerable length, and the delimitation of the idea; analytic proce- 
dure and the nature of certitude are discussed. The rdle of cogito in the 
Cartesian system is evaluated. R. Lenoir: Le Centenaire de Hegel. A 
contribution to the centenary of Hegel, with special regard to his influence 
on French philosophy and politics. Réne Hubert: Le probléme du devenir 
des concepts dans le philosophie contemporaine. An extended study of the 
philosophy of the idea from Descartes to the present day. Modern science, 
since the intellectual revolution, has changed the notion of substance and 
excluded final cause. The tendency is towards idealism and relativism. 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXV, N. 2: Martio-Aprili, 1932. 
M. Schmaus: Nicolai Trivet Quaestiones de causalitate scientiae Dei et 
concursu divino. Michael Schmaus here publishes for the first time 
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Nicolaus Trivet’s treatment on the causality of God’s knowledge and divine 
concursus. Trivet, a Thomist of the fourteenth century, maintains that 
divine knowledge is the cause sine qua non of the being of things, but not 
their efficient cause unless accompanied by the action of God’s will. He 
denies that God gives any new attribute to beings in action beyond those 
naturally in the created being; that the form of the being alone is sufficient 
for its action. But he does admit that God concurs with creatures in their 
action by conserving the form of the being, which is the principal of 
activity. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 43, Heft 3: July, 1932. 

Bernard Jansen: Naturphilosophie und Naturwissenschaften. An his- 
torical sketch of the origin of the physical sciences is given in this article 
together with the story of the development of those sciences up to the 
present time. The writer strikes an appreciative note for what the exact 
sciences have done in recent times, for the rapid strides they have made 
toward enlarging our knowledge of the physical world and for the com- 
fortable results that have been achieved through them in our daily life. 
At the same time he indicates the deplorable variations and contradictions 
rampant in the field of cosmology as elaborated by the physical scientists. 
In conclusion he points to the principles of Aristotelian and Thomistic 
metaphysics as the only sound and sufficient basis for the construction of 
a philosophy of nature broad enough to comprehend the facts and data 
of nature as now known. Jakob Bisson: Die Willensfreiheit bei Alexander 
von Hales. We have here a study in the relative influence of Aristotle and 
Augustine in shaping the thought of the great Scholastic period as the 
works of the former became more known to the Schoolmen. The sub- 
ject chosen as illustrative of this is the question of the freedom of the 
will as treated in the works of Alexander of Hales. A detailed study of 
Alexander’s doctrine is made. (Conclusion to follow.) Fr. Pelster: Das 
Compendium de negotio naturali (Summa Naturalium) ein echtes Werk 
Alberts des Grossen. From the external criticism of codices and manu- 
scripts as well as from the internal criticism of the matter discussed it 
appears that the Compendium de negotio naturali is a genuine work of 
Albert the Great and not of a certain Albert of Orlamuende as contended 
by some Scholastic historians. Eduard Winter: Die Persoenlichkeit und 
geistige Entwicklung Bernard Bolzanos. The letters as well as accounts 
of his innermost thoughts indicate a deeply spiritual nature in Bolzano. 
It was unfortunate for him that in his ideas he departed from the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church. His testament written two years before his 
death indicates that he never intentionally adopted ideas at variance with 
those of the Church but rather that he erred in good faith and was willing 
to give way in his position to the authority above him. In that testament 
he repeats a profession of faith. At his death he was fortified with the 
sacraments after expressing the desire to remain a faithful Catholic. 
Thus in spite of objective errors he is entitled to a kind consideration and 
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high regard must be paid to him as a teacher and as an original thinker 
in many fields. Kaete Friedemann: Die Ethischen Anschauungen der 
deutschen Romantik. A critical study of the various ethical bases put 
forth by the philosophers of the German Romantic period. The writer 
finds that the various ideas advanced then, form the background for the 
moral theories that emerged in recent times and that are presently in 
process of further development. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Band 56, Heft 3: July, 1932. 

F. Pelster: Zur Datierung der Aristotelesparaphrase des hl. Albert des 
Grossen. The writer seeks to throw light on the chronological order of 
certain works of Albert the Great and in particular to fix the date of the 
paraphrase of Aristotle. Although he offers no definite date, he supplies 
a wealth of material for the use of scholars in pursuing this study. 


A Student’s History of Philosophy. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. (Third 
Edition) New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiii + 487. 


Dr. Rogers’ History of Philosophy serves well as one of those convenient 
handbooks which are a great help in introducing students to a subject and 
a pleasing means of refreshing a scholar’s view of the whole field. It 
covers the Greek Period, the Middle Ages and the Transition, and Modern 
Philosophy. The Greek Period is carried down to Augustine; the Modern 
begins with Descartes. The references to the literature at the end of each 
section, while not too extensive, include the names of noted investigators. 
Old Ben Jowett’s translation of Plato is still made use of. That Dr. Rogers 
omits from his reading lists a work like Rand’s ‘Makers of the Middle 
Ages’ and includes Will Durant’s ‘Story of Philosophy’ is one of those 
phenomena which make us ask “ what next in American culture?” But 
Dr. Rogers has a taste for the bizarre and mythical: he devotes as much 
space to the Dionysiac rites and the fables as he does to Greek speculative 
thought. 

In the list of books at the end of No. 22, p. 207, De Wulf’s History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy and Grabmann’s Thomas Aquinas are included. 
But neither seems to have been used. For if the author had used De Wulf, 
he would have given a truer account of Abelard, embracing the corrections 
made since the manuscript attributions of Comte, and not left him linger- 
ing among the Conceptualists. If he had read Grabmann, he would not 
still be under the obsession that the Catholic Church is opposed to intel- 
lectual life, or was, during the Middle Ages, as he implies. (p. 192) He 
advances (pp. 194-5) for the realism prevalent among churchmen a reason 
which has no foundation in history, and of which no mediaeval philosopher 
ever dreamed. He totally misapprehends the manner in which the influence 
of Aristotle in mediaeval philosophy came about. He finds (p. 202) that 
by exalting Aristotle the Church “set bounds to the intellect more ef- 
fectually than she had ever been able to do by means of dogma,” and that 
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by this means, “a tool was at hand for holding reason in check without 
at the same time denying its rights.” The fact is that no such principle 
moved anyone at that time; it was only after a severe struggle that due 
acknowledgement of Aristotle’s value was conceded in the universities. 


F, A. WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


A Compendium of Theology. By Berthier-Raemers. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1932. Vol. II. Pp. vi + 595. 


This second volume of the Compendium of the Very Reverend J. Berthier, 
Founder of the Missionaries of the Holy Family, has been translated from 
the fifth French edition by the Very Reverend Sidney A. Raemers, of the 
Department of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame. 

It deals chiefly with the Sacraments which it treats first in general and 
then each in particular. In order to avoid repetition, the author has 
appended immediately to the dogmatic treatment of the subject any ques- 
tions of Moral Theology or Canon Law thereunto pertinent. A disserta- 
tion on “ The Last Things” occupies the final fifty pages of the volume. 

The first section (of this Part Two) treats the sacraments in general 
(their notion, minister, subject): there follows an appendix on the sacra- 
mentals. The second treats each of the seven sacraments in particular, 
the Eucharist, as sacrament and sacrifice, and matrimony being exposed 
in fuller detail. To the treatise on matrimony the translator has added 
a very handy schema exhibiting the effects of clandestinity and disparity 
of cult induced by ecclesiastical legislation (“‘Tametsi”, Benedictine 
Declaration, “ Ne Temere”’) at difierent times in the various ecclesiastical 
divisions of this Country, until conformity was introduced by the New Code. 

This Compendium is characterized by its eminently practical presenta- 
tion. It comprises the essential doctrinal points of both dogmatic and 
moral theology together with the more important prescriptions of Canon 
Law. Being a compendium it does not aim at complete and thorough 
discussion of the data of revelation, nor does it more than indicate moot 
questions, e.g., mode of causality of the sacraments. The treatment is 
throughout expository rather than demonstrative. 

May we recommend this highly practical textbook and thank the trans- 
lator for a valuable service rendered. 


Howarp F. SHEPSTON. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Summa Theologiae Moralis, Edited by B. H. Merkelbach. Paris: Desclée 
De Brouwer Co., 1932. Vol. 2. Pp. 994. 


This is the second of a trilogy of volumes in which Dr. Merkelbach is 
to cover the entire field of moral theology. Needless to say, the authority 
of the author and the semi-philosophical mold in which the work is cast, 
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make it of especial interest to everyone concerned with finding a sound 
basis of right living. A myriad of problems centering about the four 
cardinal virtues are ably treated. In connexion with Prudence, the funda- 
mental difficulty of settling theoretical doubts of conscience is answered 
in favor of Probabilism. Several hundred pages deal with Justice and its 
attendant virtues. War or the defence of the nation’s common good is 
dealt with under Legal Justice. In the question of the minimum just 
wage, Dr. Merkelbach, always conservative, seems altogether too cautious. 
Refusing to follow the lead of such enlightened pioneers in social justice 
as Vermeersch and Dr. John A Ryan, he hesitates to say that an absolute 
family wage be due per se in strict justice. Under Distributive Justice, 
the duties of judges, plaintiff, witnesses and lawyers are briefly outlined. 
We look in vain for a detailed treatment of legal ethics. Likewise, the 
Stock Exchange is mentioned but the real problems of the market are not 
broached. This, of course, is due in part to the restrictions imposed by 
an already large volume. Thus, the virtue of Chastity and its opposite 
vice are succinctly summarized in a few pages whereas the author has 
written in detail on the subject in a valuable monograph. The present 
work is a distinct contribution to ethical literature. It may be consulted 
with profit on a hundred important subjects. 
JOHN F, FINEGAN. 
The Catholic University of America. 


A Concordance of Prudentius. By Roy Joseph Deferrari and James Mar- 
shall Campbell. Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1932. 


Before the appearance of this work students of Prudentius had to rely 
chiefly on the indices furnished by Chamillard in his edition of Prudentius 
in usum Delphini (Paris, 1687). These indices are not complete and are 
based on a text good for its time but far from satisfying the demands of 
modern critical standards. The present Concordance, therefore, which is 
based on the recent masterly edition of Prudentius by Bergman in the 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, marks an epoch in the 
study of the greatest of Christian Latin Poets. 

Professors Deferrari and Campbell have done their work exceptionally 
well. A repeated use of their Concordance has convinced me of its com- 
pleteness and accuracy. Apart from certain pronominal forms, common 
conjunctions, prepositions, etc., all words occurring in Prudentius are 
presented in their contexts. Great care has evidently been taken to pre- 
serve the thought units—no easy task in a writer who has many extremely 
difficult and obscure passages—and the contexts are more generous in 
extent than in the average concordance. In the case of the pronominal 
forms, etc., mentioned above, accurate references are given for all occur- 
rences. This is a most welcome feature to students of language. In more 
than one recent concordance a few instances of such words are cited but 
the others are buried under a meaningless passim. Thanks to the fullness 
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of references to pronominal forms, prepositions, conjunctions, etc. in the 
present Concordance, I have already been able to make some interesting 
and valuable comparisons between the Latin of Prudentius and that of 
St. Augustine. The authors, moreover, have carefully distinguished all 
case forms and homonyms. The distinction of the latter was a particularly 
difficult task in Prudentius, but it has been made accurately in the nu- 
merous instances which I have had occasion to verify. 

All scholars should feel grateful to Professors Deferrari and Campbell 
for this excellent concordance and to the Mediaeval Academy of America 
for making its publication possible. The value of a good concordance can 
hardly be exaggerated, and we have all too few of such effective instru- 
ments for controlling the language and ideas of the Classical authors, 
to say nothing of the Patristic and Mediaeval. What a wonderful help 
it would be, were there good concordances, for example, to even the most 
important of the Scholastic philosophers! It is to be hoped that the 
present model of co-operative effort in the making of a concordance will 
find many qualified imitators. I would emphasize the word qualified. To 
the uninitiated, the making of a concordance may seem to be a laborious, 
but a simple, indeed a quite mechanical task, while in reality it demands 
sound scholarship and a standard of exactness that is attained by few 
scholars. 

Maetin R. P, McGuIRE. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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